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HOW A LUSTY, FIGHTING YOUNG ADVENTURER | & 
TURNED INTO A SAINTLY MAN OF GOD #4” 
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20tn Century-Fox presents "FRANCIS OF ASSISI” staring BRADFORD DILLMAN - DOLORES HART - STUART WHITMAN and PEDRO ARMENDARIZ as THE SULTAN 


Produced by PLATO A. SKOURAS . directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ. Screenplay by EUGENE VALE, JAMES FORSYTH and JACK THOMAS . a Perseus Production - Color by DeLuxe 
CINEmaScoPE 
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... wonderful “busy books” 

for very young Catholic boys and girls 
- written just for them by the 

beloved Maryknoll Sisters! 


Imprimatur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 


Archbishop of New York 






HE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE Box is for the little 
ones — children from three to six Stories ...pictures... 
cut-outs...animals  .songs games. Everything chil- 
dren love — a whole colorful series with a new issue mailed to 
your children every ten days. You'll want to see it for yourself 
and you can. Send only 10¢ now for the first introductory copy. 


Teaches as it Entertains —Printed Throughout in Full Color 


THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN'S TREASURE BOx is ideal because it 
teaches while it entertains. It instills Catholic ideals, and helps 
the small children to grow in mind and spirit in that strange 
and fascinating new world of religion. The pictures are a 
delight, bright, gay, full of glowing colors, ,.and the charac- 
ters so vivid they seem to make each story come alive. 


Helps Mother, too! 
Here’s the answer to endless questions which small children 
ask: Did God make the devil? Is God inside this house? How 
can God be everywhere all at once? It teaches about our faith 
in a way that helps give children a sense of security ... creates 
that homey feeling which quiets childhood fears. Here too, we 
have the Life of Jesus as a Little Boy. His travels to and from 
Egypt plus many other wonderful stories, and, best of all, 
written so that even very small children can understand them. 


Love of Beauty — an Appreciation Which Grows 
Reading a beautiful book, or being read to, encourages chil- 
dren’s powers of concentration, especially in these days of 
poured-in entertainment . - and you can just picture the little 
ones’ delight with full- color pictures by world-famous chil- 
dren’s artists! There’s nothing — no nothing — quite like some- 
thing of their very own! There are not too many words on a 
page, and each copy is printed on pure white paper in nice, 
big, easy-to-read type. The covers are made of linen- finish 
stock, sturdy enough to stand up under lots of hard wear. 


a FREE GIFT 
FOR THE CHILDREN 


When you order your first 
TREASURE BOx copy, we will 
send you absolutely FREE.. 
a charming miniature of the 
' Boy Jesus designed by the 
‘| famous wood carvers of Ober- 

ammergau. This beautiful keep- 

sake is me to keep always! 








Take the first 
introductory 
copy for 
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©1960 TREASURE BOX 
John J. Crawley & Co., Inc., Publishers, 370 Seventh Ave., N.Y. 1 





Size WV “5B¥4" 
paper, sturdy covers. 
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A Message from the late Pope Pius XII 


? “Even before going to school, a child looks ot picture books whose mem-— 
__ ory will be with him for the rest of his life. Taore ic-quod weaen re 
| great interest in inflvences to which « child is subjected. The 
influences of books the least of these. God grant that the child's clear , 







| eyes may rd < pictures and that his imagination and 
_ Memory may be nour beautiful stories adapted without any fool- 
i ‘ishness to the freshnes —Pius P. Fx, 


How to Join THE CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S TREASURE BOX 
You can have these wonderful books mailed to your children 
by filling out the coupon below. The first copy is almost a gift— 
ONLY 10¢. After you have seen this first thrilling copy, a new 
one will be mailed twice each month, for one (1) year at only 
50¢ each—a wonderful bargain in hundreds of happy, busy 
hours for your children! 


YOU MAY CANCEL ANY TIME AND PAY ONLY FOR COPIES ACTUALLY 
RECEIVED! DON’T DELAY! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 










SEND ONLY 10¢ FOR 

FIRST INTRODUCTORY COPY 
No Obligation to Continue — 
Cancel Whenever You Wish 
Pay Only for Copies 
Actually Received 
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The only thing known about 
Chartreuse is that youw’ll like it! 
The rest, the top secret formula of 
this rare, after-dinner liqueur, 4 
has remained closely guarded “© 
































for well over three andahalf —; 
eenturies at a Monastery 
high in the French Alps. 
Chartreuse is superb served 
straight or over ice—does 
delicious things to vanilla 
ice cream or fresh or 
frozen fruit. 









CHARTREUSE a 


Yellow 86 Proof « Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. H 






















































SAINT SEBASTIAN 


PATRON SAINT OF 
SERVICEMEN 


This beautiful medal of the 
patron saint of all members of 
the armed forces is availab le 
in a choice of 28mm. silv 

finish medal with ring r 
bronze badge with pin back at 
$1 each. 25mm sterling silver 
medal of St. Sebastian with 
St. Christopher on reverse is 
$3.95; cage Mh rag oo Sones 


dd 10° « 
“WAHL ARMS COMPANY 
S-17, Bogota, New Jersey 





FREE CATALOG 
‘SHOWS YOU HOW TO 

MAKE ROSARIES AS GIFTS 
OR FOR RE-SALE, 


Write Today For Catalog and 
Introductory Offer, 


LEWIS & COMPANY 
401 3rd AVE. TROY, N. Y. 








Raise $50 — $75 — $100 


Sell Super Value Christmas & All Occasion 
Greeting Card Assortments 
toost income e asily. Run G reeti ny ¢ ard, 
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Catholic ing ne -. EVANS Christmas (¢ Card asgort- 


ments, Gifts, exclusive 25 for $1.50 
Al) Persor ay ey ards. Write t xlay for 
Name Imprinted sample boxes on approval, Free Person- 
ist terieks alized Albums, Surprise Gift Offers 
New England Art Publishers, North Abington 77, Mass. 








If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. L-44, Wilmette, Ill. 
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| Wear this excitingly new 





GLAMOROUS MANTILLA! 
A FASHION FIND! 

















mantilla 


stole for daytime, evening or travel. 
H. 






Especially suitable for CHUR(C 
Protects hair-do and is enchant- 
ingly feminine. Lovely fine lace o 
nylon blend with scalloped borders. 
urge oblong style (18” x 64”). 
finest value at a low 
price of only $3.00. Choice of 
six colors—white, black, pink, 
powder blue, lilac and beige. 
Also available in new 
(24) same fine lace and colors. Only 
$2.00. ORDER TODAY! Send check 


or money order. Add 25¢ per each 
item for postage and handling. No 
C.0.Ds. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FASHION FINDS bepr. 7s 


P.O. Box 272, Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


WANTED Jewetry 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches. 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your — 

rite 








returned. We are licensed gold buyers. 
for FREE info-mation. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, III 








SPECIAL TO OUR READERS 


$43 


Reg. $65. Handmade pec! 
premises from a cast of 
your feet by Orthopedic 
Union Workers 





All makes of Molded 
Shoes Completely 
Recovered&Resolet 


$20| 


CLASSIC MOLD SHOE, INC. 
New York 1, N. ¥ 





326 7th Ave. (nr 28th St) 
LA 4-6556, 6596 











EPISODES 


FROM OUR 
PAST 


The Cross 
in the Trees 


The cross is a symbol and a cha. 
lenge; often a beacon that summons 
and guides. In 1900, Mother Kath. 
arine Drexel, foundress of the 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament for 
Indians and Colored, visited one of 
the order’s schools at Rock Castle 
Virginia. Traveling from Richmond 
to Rock Castle, she glimpsed a gil 
cross among the trees as the train 
flashed by. 

At Rock Castle, a Negro student 
told Mother Katharine that there 
was a Catholic chapel at the town of 
Columbia. Years earlier, William 
Wakeham and his Catholic wife set- 
tled there, raised their children, and 
the father became a Catholic. Their 
sons joined the Confederate forces 
when the Civil War began. Several 
of them were killed in combat. Two 
surviving sons, Alfred and Richard, 
became priests. 

The parents had the chapel built 
so that Mass might be offered when 
the priest-sons visited them. When 
the parents died, the chapel was 
closed. 

Mother Katharine, planning cate- 
chetical centers in rural Virginia for 
Negro children, went to inspect the 
chapel and found it well preserved 
and,, to her astonishment, clean and 
orderly, with fresh linen and flowers 
on the altar. 

Presently, an old Negro appeared, 
introduced himself as Uncle Zeke, 
and explained he had been with the 
Wakehams for years. In her glowing 
biography of Mother Katharine, 
Katherine Burton relates that Uncle 
Zeke went to the chapel every morn- 
ing to clean it and say a prayer that 
Mass would be offered there again. 

Mother Katharine promised Uncle 
Zeke that each week she would send 
several of her Sisters to the chapel 
to teach catechism. Later she _per- 
suaded the bishop of Richmond to 
send a priest to the chapel once each 
month to offer Mass. Two years later 
a regular school for Negro children 
was established there. Yes, the cross 
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is a summons as well as a symbol. 
BY RALPH L. WOODS 
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LETTERS 


THE BRAVE ONES 


This is just a line to let you know 
we think the Gauchats you wrote about 
in the April issue are the most ¢elfless 
and brave people we ever heara about 
_.. (Six of Their Own and Six of 
God's” ) 

This is the most difficult apostolate 
we could imagine. ; 

Mrs. ANNA MarRIE KUZMA 
ForT WAYNE, INDIANA 


GO FLY A KITE 


Red Smith’s article “Gone to Fly His 
Kite” (April) concerning one Will 
Yolen intrigued me for several reasons. 
The first is because he and I were, I 
think, in the same class in New Haven 
High School in 1928. The second is 
because Smith and you so beautifully 
captured the spirit of kite flying. The 
third is because I looked in vain for 
his name on the age-old records of the 
International Kite Association Organi- 
mtion. Just as he has elected himself 
‘world’s champion kite flyer,” I have 
elected myself the world’s number one 
authority on kite-flying championships. 
I am Executive Secretary and only 
member of IKAO. 

I think you both will agree that there 
is room for all of us. Frankly. I see 
no reason why every city, town, or vil- 
lage that wants to have one can’t have 
an International Kite Flying Champion- 
ship of its own. All it takes is a bunch 
of kids (of any age), an open field, a 
few kites, and presto—an international 
champion is crowned. It should make 
a kid a littke more secure in this un- 
certain world to know that he is cham- 
pion of the world in something. Our 
contests have a simple rule—the smaller 
the child the bigger the prize. 

Bos HALPIN 
HoMEsTeEaD A.F.B., FLORIDA 





NO WHITE RACE 


In your April issue, your article 
“There is No ‘White’ Race” has a ques- 
tion about a distinct Negro civilization. 
Although I am no authority on the sub- 
ject and would like to know more about 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited 
and published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers. (Legal Title—Passionist Missions. Inc.) 
Subscription price $4.00 per year, two years for 
$7.00: three years for $10.00 in the U.S., its pos- 
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sessions, and Canada. For foreign subscriptions add 
50 a year. Second Class Postage paid at Union 
City, N. J., and at additional mailing offices, under 
the Act of March 3, 1879. Accepted for mailing 
at special rates of postage provided for in Par. 4 
—Sec. 438. Act of May 28. 1925. Vol. 40. No. 12 

















Europe’s 
CATHOLIC SHRINES 


are only Jet hours away 





Monastery of Montserrat, courtesy of Spanish National Tourist Office. 


PORTUGAL. Fatima, the most hallowed Catholic shrine of this 
century, where three shepherd children beheld repeated visions 
of The Lady of the Rosary. 


SPAIN. Legendary home of the Holy Grail and guardian of a 
celebrated statue of the Virgin, the Monastery of Montserrat 
seems to hang between heaven and earth. 


ROME. Located in Vatican City, St. Peter’s is the world’s largest 
church and contains the Sistine Chapel whose exquisite ceiling 
was painted by Michelangelo. 
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For “Your European Catholic Pilgrimage” folder mail this coupon to 
your travel agent or to: 








| I 
| | 
| Catholic Dept. S ) i 
| IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN <Tbeorsia { 
| 518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y, MUrray Hill 7-8050 | 
NAME 
| ADDRESS. CITY. STATE | 


PHILADELPHIA © WASHINGTON, D.C. © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 








CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS 
DS 


Make $50 for yourself, Sodality, 
Club, or School selling 100 boxes 









ACCORDIONS:: 4 OFF 


#: SAVE UPTO 3¢ OFF RETAIL PRICES OF COMPARABLE ACCORDIONS 


IMPORTER | 5-DAY FREE TRIAL 


bg Buy DIRECT from world’s largest 
mee accordion dealer! Low Importer-to- 
You prices. Over 30 models— finest 
_ Italian makes. New easier terms. 
} Small down payment, 5 Day Home- 
lay trial. Free Bones Gifts for 





finest Religious Catholic Christ- 
mas Cards. Other fast money makers. 


RUSH Stationery, Novelties, Imprints, etc. 

















T e 
PON {00 Satistaction Assured. 
; y_Mail coupon for FREE pga 
| ROBINSON CARDS | 2003 West jon Corporation ay i 7 ~ n 
| DEPT. 537 CLINTON, MASS. | Rush FREE color catalogs; Importer- A You Prices. 
I ciccciccsxsecpersenciecspeas atciestecgnaansmnrtnbunavestnmaind { Catalog SHaRONEReNCNONSSemdcMEATE Stewed 
ADDRESS a Mey Addroce | 
j IE nce kcuniaibicinancintcsenipaianbanaiiis 3} | Seeareeee | Coupon EE | eee 
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Invest your savings in 


CATHOLIC 


SCHOOL 
HOSPITAL 


EARN 
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INTEREST 





America’s Largest 
Exclusive Underwriter 
of 
Church— School—Hospital 
Bonds 


Dean W. Clausen, Resident a a 
B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPAN 

135 East Forty-Second St. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me information regarding 
Catholic Church, School and Hospital Bonds. 
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it, there seem to be enough indications 
that in Africa, archeologists are finding 
evidences of a former very complex 
civilization equal at least to that in 
South America. Also there are in Africa 
today such things as the complicated 
tribal organizations, the artifacts that 
excite the wonder of artists, the music, 
the musical ability of the people (which 
missionaries mention and which we 
know from the Negro spirituals), as 
well as their subtle drumming. These 
facts make me feel that we may not 
speak of the Negro race as never having 
had a very distinguished culture of its 
own. 

Mrs. Pau Lapp, Jr. 
No. KINGSTOWN, RHODE ISLAND 


After reading the article “There Is 
No ‘White’ Race” (April), I believe the 
Catholic agencies which furnish or 
recommend articles carried in Catholic 
magazines should be investigated for 
possible Communist infiltration. 

Communism favors racial amalgama- 
tion, and race mixing is a Communist 
plot whose main aim is the intermar- 
riage of the Negro and the white. I do 
not wish to co-operate in this plot. 

My subscription to THE SIGN expires 
with the current issue. I do not intend 
to renew it, as a protest and a disap- 
proval of the above cited article and 
similar ones. 

Mrs. M. WoJTASZEK 
ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


STORY OF A BRIDE 


The total effect of “The Story of a 
Bride” is one of young inspiration, 
sweetness, and light before the deeper 
trials and more enriching love of later 
marriage years. But one thing especially 
caught my eye. This seemed out of 
tone with the Church’s teaching of 


thrift and sacrifice. This was that they 
bought $2,000 worth of furniture . ,, 
It really worried me that these two . 
had such false values or spend money 
so unwisely. And you, by silence, cop. 
doned this! We are graduates of Yale 
and Smith, both active Catholics, by 
are interested in other things. . 

Mrs. N. YoUNG DUHAMEL, Jr. 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 


I enjoyed “The Story of a Bride.” 
but I have one objection. There’s a re. 
mark of Miss Paterson’s on page 3 
about married women complaining 
about the demands made on them by 
children and work. Only an _ unmar- 
ried girl of twenty-one fresh from the 
peace and serenity of a retreat would 
dare be so smug. I made a few such 
remarks myself when I was single—| 
have since had to eat those words... . 

Mrs. R. L. GAupettE 
NasHuA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Congratulations to the author of “The 
Story of a Bride.” 
Rev. ALBERT D. TALBor 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


GREEK ORTHODOX 


In the April issue you stated in 
“Sign Post” that Greek Orthodox are 
not a church but “churches.” In due 
respect to our Eastern Orthodox breth- 
ren, your statement should be clarified. 

The Greek Church is an independent 
church, as are the Syrian, Yugoslavian, 
Romanian, and numerous others. The 
Orthodox Church is not one, united 
church, but the Greek Orthodox 
Church, with its head in Athens, is a 
church. 

I do not desire this note to sound 
terse, but the careless use of terms with 
a people who are intensely nationalistic 














SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
1456 Kipling Ave., N., Rexdale, Ontario 
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NEW! POPULAR —— 
WAHL WAHL: 


ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Only "$4495 
For the man who wants a 
really close shave, features 
like these: World’s thinnest 
inside cutting blade! Inside AND outside 
blades “‘give”’ with the shave! Instant start- 
ing motor—so silent you hear 
the whiskers being cut! Plastic 
traveling case! Low-cost re- 
placeable blades! 1-Year 
Mfr’s. Guarantee. TS-1 












































At leading stores or order direct from 


WAHL CLIPPER CORP. 


407 E. Third, Sterling, III. 
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“No, no, Prince. .. . Just the paper.” 
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in religion may offend and hurt our 
mutual desires for reunion. 

EUGENE M. GALLAGHER 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MORAL REARMAMENT 


| read your article in the May issue 
concerning Moral Rearmament. This 
js the first time I have been able to 
Jearn the Church’s stand on this or- 
ganization. 

Your treatment of Dr. Buchman— 
hitherto I had not known his religious 
affiliation nor had I ever discovered in 
all the literature ’'ve read from MRA 
what religious group was backing the 
movement—seemed to contain a touch 
of scorn and a bit of sarcasm. I do not 
wish to criticize, for I realize I am in 
no position to be a critic in this mat- 
es. 

I truly believe that MRA is not a 
missionary Organization but is sincere 
in wishing people to adhere more 
strongly to the principles of their own 
faiths. 

It doesn’t seem that MRA is trying 
to supplant the teaching of the Catholic 
Church with a supposedly more effective 
doctrine or a better means of attaining 
salvation, but rather members of the 
Church are urged to become stauncher 
and firmer in their Catholic religion 
through MRA’s moral code. All MRA 
appears to ask is that people be not 
hypocritical and that they live up to 
and truly practice the precepts of their 
faiths, whatever they be, thereby form- 
ing a united front against the evils of 
Communism. 

Iam a Catholic. If I have been mis- 
led and have formed erroneous opin- 
ions regarding the ultimate aims of 
Moral Rearmament, please advise me. 

AuiceE H. WaEsPy 
UNION City, NEW JERSEY 


You have read MRA literature. I sug- 
gest that you read the Catholic attitude 
in the pamphlets recommended in the 
reply referred to. 


THEOLOGY FOR EVERYONE 


It was indeed with extreme interest 
that I have read and re-read Katherine 
Burton’s commendable article in the 
May issue, “Theology for Everyone.” 
With complete frankness, truth in 
simple form, and knowledge of the 
inner thoughts of so many in our 
present-day living, she conveys a mes- 
sage of inspiration to anyone with the 
slightest doubt of hope through true 
love of God. 

Her reference to The Spiritual Way 
by Mother Bolton has been extremely 
happy reading to me personally and I 
know she will be interested in the re- 
vision of The Spiritual Way. The re- 
vised work is named The Gift of God 
and is a series of six books for children 
in Grade One through Grade Six. It 
follows the revised edition of the Balti- 
more Catechism and is based on God's 
Hour in the Nursery, Mother Bolton’s 
final production. 


Soon, we hope to have Gift of God 
Series in published form. 

May we thank Katherine Burton sin- 
cerely for the warmth of her apprecia- 
tion for The Spiritual Way. 

MOTHER JOANNA V. MCGINNIS, R.C. 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 


THE ELEVENTH HOUR 


I enjoyed reading Gary MacEoin’s 
article “Latin America’s Eleventh 
Hour.” (May) It certainly is a reveal- 
ing study of conditions in the South 
American republics which, if not cor- 
rected, will probably lead to an ex- 
tension of communism in that area, 
though perhaps under some different 
label. . .. 

JOHN C. BULGER 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RATING TV 


In the April issue you answered 
a mother’s inquiry on TV _ programs, 
referring her to the Legion’s ratings 
on motion pictures on TV. She could 
also obtain ratings on these programs 
in the Catholic Preview of Entertain- 
ment, TV guide. Perhaps you are fa- 
miliar with this fairly recent magazine 
published in Carmel, New York. 

Sister Laetitia Marie, LIBRARIAN 
HALLAHAN HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


CORRECTION 


In the June, 1961 issue of THE SIGN, 
you published an inquiry about the 
Serra Club, etc. 

May I direct your attention, please, 
to the stating of the second objective 
of Serra International. It is not “. . . 
to further enduring friendships among 
Catholic men.” Correctly stated, it is 
“To further Catholicism through en- 
during friendships among Catholic 
men.” 

GeorGeE H. SMITH 
Vice PRESIDENT 
SERRA INTERNATIONAL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


ORCHIDS TO BOOK REVIEWS 


How I wished my arm were long 
enough to reach to New York so I 
could shake the hand of John J. Smee 
for reminding us, in his review of 
Citizen of New Salem (April), that 
“mind and heart and dedication” are 
‘qualities forever beyond the reach of 
automation.” 

How I wished both my arms long 
enough to reach Katherine Bregy in an 
affectionate hug for the sensible back 
of the hand she gave Frank O’Connor 
(An Only Child). 

IMOGENE McFADDEN 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 


CITIZENS FOR FREEDOM 


A million thanks for your wonder- 
ful editorial (May) embodying the prin- 
ciples of Citizens for Educational Free- 
dom. 

_ Mae DUGGAN 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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: Now Father Kelly Tells 
G ‘ ‘oe Your Teen-Age Boy and Gir] 
\ the Facts They Need to Know 
about LIFE and LOVE 


Recommended by Cardinal Spellman to Help Fulfill 
One of the Most Important and Difficult 
Obligations of Parents to Young People 


ERE AT LAST is the book that 
Catholic teen-agers vitally 
need — and one which parents will 
welcome as an approved and sen- 
sible way to help fulfill a sacred 
duty to those whom God has placed 
in their care. 

Now Monsignor George A. Kelly, 
Director of the New York Archdio- 
cese’s Family Life Bureau, has drawn 
upon his wide experience as educator, 
priest and counselor, to bring to 
youngsters from twelve to twenty all 
the facts they need to know about life 
and love. 


Answers Hundreds of Questions 


From the start of adolescence 
through the later teen years, Father 
Kelly’s new book explains in detail 
what “growing up” really means—the 
physical changes that occur in boys 
and girls—the many emotional prob- 
lems that arise—the increasing moral 
dangers. Here he answers hundreds of 
questions that disturb young people — 
questions they hesitate to ask even 
their parents—questions their parents 
are often embarrassed to answer. 

With frank explanations, Father 
Kelly clears up mistaken notions 
about sex. He points out the pitfalls 
inherent in certain friendships, the 
importance of morality in dating and 
courtship. He explains the true mean- 
ing of Holy Matrimony. He shows how 
to maintain a proper balance between 
spiritual and material values. 

But this book is not a sermon. Rath- 
er, it is a sympathetic and straight- 
forward approach to the vital problems 
that face all young people from the 
age of puberty to the contemplation 
of marriage. Father Kelly minces no 
words. His book discusses sexual prob- 
lems, menstruation, marital relations 
—warns against venereal diseases, 
birth control, homosexuality. In forth- 
right terms he tells teen-agers how to 
be safe on a date — what situations to 
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avoid—what people to stay away from, 
Everything is explained simply and 
reverently, clearly and understand- 
ably, by one who never forgets that 
he was once a teen-ager himself. 


What Cardinal Spellman Says 
About This Long-Needed Book 


Make no mistake about it, this book 
is for every Catholic teen-ager — no 
matter how “sophisticated” or “inno- 
cent” he or she may appear. For the 
more informed youth this book will 
correct misconceptions and erroneous 
attitudes. For the “wide-eyed” it may 
well provide a priceless safeguard 
against tragedy. Needless to say, a 
glance at any newspaper will prove 
at once the dreadful price that inno- 
cence sometimes pays for ignorance. 

As His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, Archbishop of New York, 
says in his Foreword to Father Kelly’s 
book: “The Catholic Youth’s Guide of- 
fers unmarried Catholics many prac- 
tical directives for dealing with some 
of the critical problems facing Ameri- 
can youth. They will receive helpful 
counsel on making the proper choice 
of a state in life, and time-tested guid- 
ance on the best means of preparing 
themselves for that vocation. Parents 
of adolescents will find this book of 
assistance to them in fulfilling their 
own responsibilities as the primary 
educators of their children.” 


Examine It 10 Days Free 


Because this book belongs in the hands of 
every Catholic teen-ager, arrangements 
have been made to offer copies to parents 
for ten days’ free examination. You may 
obtain one merely by sending the coupon; 
no money is required. A copy will be sent 
to you in a plain wrapper. 


After ten days, if you decide not to keep 
it for any reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise, send only $3.95 
plus postage and handling costs as pay- 
ment in full. Mail the coupon today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R5-167, P.O. 
Box 312, Murray Hill Station, New York 
16,N.Y. 
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Our cover photo is the latest portrait 
of the Attorney General's family. With their parents, 

Ethel and Bob Kennedy, are Kathleen, 10, Mary Kerry, 22 months, 
Courtney, 4, Robert, 7, David, 6, Michael, 3, and Joseph, 8. 
The picture is by Jacques Lowe, as is the distinctive 

pictorial essay on p. 16, “Bob Kennedy’s Family Grows Up” 
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Mercy in the Holy Land 


No land on earth is holier than Palestine and yet, by 
some irony of fate, it has always known the home- 
less, the wanderer, the refugee. This was true of 
Abraham and his sons, of the Jews coming up out 
of Egypt, of the Babylonian Captivity, and of the 
period of Roman conquest. It was true of Jesus 
Christ who fled before a tyrant into Egypt, who had 
nowhere to lay His head, and who died nailed on a 
cross outside the city walls of Jerusalem. 

Today there is a new crop of refugees in the Holy 
Land and along its borders. They are the largest 
group of homeless people ever seen in this area. 
There are a million of them—men, women, and chil- 
dren. And, except for the children born in the mean- 
time, they have been refugees for thirteen years. 

Who are these people and how did they suddenly 
find themselves crowded in miserable camps along- 
side what was once their homeland? 

They are Arabs. Their ancestors swept northward 
out of the Arabian Peninsula in the seventh century 
and occupied the Holy Land. The descendants of 
these early conquerors settled in the land and cul- 
tivated it. Sometimes they in turn were conquered 
and governed by outsiders, but they always continued 
to make their homes in the Holy Land. 

That is, they did until 1948. For several decades 
prior to that date, Zionist Jews had been immigrat- 
ing into Palestine. This movement received an im- 
mense impetus from the Nazi persecution of Jews. 
At first they were welcomed by the native Arabs 
‘vho thought they had come to live among them as 
friends and neighbors and had no idea that one day 
they would claim ownership of the land because their 
ancestors had lived there 2,000 years ago. In 1948 
war broke out between the newly arrived Zionists 
and the Arabs. The Arabs were no match for the 
newcomers with their European training and equip- 
ment and they were driven out of their land. 

That is why today, thirteen years later, there are 
a million Palestinian refugees, huddled in miserable 
camps on the borders of the Holy Land in Gaza, 
Jordan, Lebanon, and Syria. They are the people 
‘vho once owned the farms and vineyards and orange 





groves, who once occupied the white stone houses 
that dot the countryside and cling close together in 
the villages; they are the people who lived in this 
sacred land and supported themselves by their own 
labor and industry. 

They are the sort of people you will find anywhere 
in the Near East: ordinary laborers and craftsmen, 
peasants who worked the farms and vineyards, land- 
owners, merchants, professional people. Once they 
had a certain importance and individuality. Now 
they are all the same—refugees. 

Today they are crowded in tents and makeshift 
shacks, dragging out an almost hopeless existence. 
The only time the spirit seems to revive in them is 
when they look over the nearby hills to the homes 
and shops and vineyards they once owned. Only 
one who has seen them, as the writer has, can appre- 
ciate the depths of their misery and despair. 

These refugees are not altogether forgotten. The 
late Pope Pius XII established the Pontifical Mission 
for Palestine in April, 1949. Its purpose is to give 
these abandoned people food, clothing, shelter, hous- 
ing, schooling, medical aid, and some employment. 
The President of this Mission is Msgr. Joseph T. 
Ryan, and the field director working out of an office 
in Beirut is Msgr. Stephen J. Kelleher. These two de- 
voted priests are assisted by the hundreds of priests, 
Brothers, and Sisters working in the Near East. 

They are accomplishing a magnificent work of 
Christian charity. The Pontifical Mission has dis- 
tributed 10.500 tons of food, 7,800 tons of clothing, 
and 65 tons of medical supplies. It has also sheltered 
21,500 refugees and educated 38,500 children. 

This work needs help—your help. Only some kind 
of political settkement in the Near East can end the 
refugee status of these poor people, and such a set- 
tlement is unlikely for some years to come. In the 
meantime, they desperately need aid. Your donation 
will help the Holy Father to assist these poor out- 
casts in the land sanctified by Jesus’ birth, life, and 
death. You can send it directly to Catholic Near 
East Welfare Association, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 
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Our Great Vatican Council: 


A PREVIEW No official word but many vital clues 


indicate what may be discussed at the Second Vatican Council 








“If the history of the Church be 
compared to a river,” remarks 
Father Clement Raab, O.F.M., 
in his recent book The Twenty 
Ecumenical Councils of the Cath- 
olic Church (Newman), “we 
might well say that in this long 
stream the twenty councils stand 
out as so many waterfalls, where 
all the currents assemble, where 
debris and dirt are deposited, 
where the waters are purified, 
and where the river gathers new 
force and speed for its onward 
journey.” 

As the twenty-first Ecumenical 
Council approaches—it will likely 
begin late in 1962—people are 
asking: What new currents of 
thought will come together at this 
solemn meeting? What laws, cus- 
toms, or offices will be judged 
outmoded? What new heresies 
will be condemned? What new 
visions of human destiny will 
grow out of the refinement of 
ancient doctrines, as the Church 





(Continued on Page 11) 
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plunges forward into the wondrous age of outer space? 

There is much speculation on all these questions. But 
there are, as yet, no official answers. One often hears in 
Rome, “It is a mystery—known to God alone.” Yet there 
are important clues as to what subjects the bishops will 
discuss at the coming Council. These clues are found in the 
Pope’s own statements about the general aims of the Council, 
in the nature of special commissions set up, and in the 
important problems currently being discussed by theologians, 
Scripture scholars, and canonists. 

All the bishops of the world, along with leading theolo- 
gians, will be called to the Vatican by Pope John for the 
Ecumenical Council, which is now being called the Second 
Vatican Council because the last one was the first held at 
the Vatican. This Council, held in 1869-70, was distin- 
guished for its definition of the dogma of papal infallibility. 
The previous Council was the famous one of Trent, 1545-63. 


O SET the forthcoming Council in motion, Pope John 
appointed a preliminary commission (ante-preparatory) 
two years ago to contact the 2,500 archbishops and 
bishops throughout the world, inviting them to send 
in suggestions for topics to be considered. 

So far, the Pope has emphasized the need to update 
the New Code of Canon Law promulgated for the Western 
Church in 1918 and also to complete the promulgation of 
the Code of Canon Law for the Oriental Church. In his 
first encyclical, the Pontiff said he wished the Council would 
bring about “. . . the growth of the Catholic Faith, the 
restoration of sound morals among the Christian flock, and 
appropriate adaptation of Church discipline to the needs 
and conditions of our times. This event will be a wonderful 
spectacle of truth, unity, and charity.” 

Then in August, 1959, the Pope indicated more clearly 
his intention to promote unity among all Christians. He 
said that he intended to work through the Council to 
enliven and strengthen the Church; having done this, “We 
shall present the Church in all her splendor—to all other 
people separated from us—Orthodox, Protestant, and others 
—We shall say, ‘Behold brothers, this is the Church of 
Christ. We have striven to be faithful to her, to pray to the 
Lord for the grace that she may always remain as He 
wanted her to be. Come! Come!’ ” 

On June 4, 1960, the Pope issued a special document 
(Superno Dei Nutu) in which he stated that, thus far, 
more than 2,000 replies had been received from Roman 
congregations, bishops, prelates, and major superiors of 
religious orders throughout the world, as well as from Cath- 
olic universities and other institutes of learning. These 
replies, he said, had been turned over to the Sacred Con- 
gregations of the Roman Curia to be read, digested, and 
classified. They have been printed on the Vatican presses 
and run to eight or nine thick volumes. Their contents is 
still a matter of secrecy. Copies will be distributed to the 
prelates of the Church when they assemble in the Council. 

Having examined the replies, the congregations then 
recommended that the Holy Father set up a number of spe- 
cial commissions and secretariats (see accompanying chart). 
These commissions and secretariats, designed to aid the 
bishops in their final selection of subjects, are governed by 
the Central Preparatory Commission, which has just held 
its first meeting in Rome. The membership of the Central 
Commission represents fifty-nine countries. The American 
members are Cardinals Spellman, McIntyre, Muench, and 
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Archbishop Karl J. Alter, chairman of the administrative 
board of N.C.W.C, 

It may come as a shock to many people to discover 
that the Catholic Church is determined to get down to 
brass tacks in a self-examination that will be more severe 
than the accusations of its most ardent critics. For while 
the Church proclaims herself to be a perfect society, she 
knows her perfection comes from within—from Christ and 
His Holy Spirit working through the members of the Church. 

But the individual members of the Church, the pope, the 
bishops, and priests, as well as the laity, cannot claim per- 
fection. This accounts for the somewhat frequent failure 
of individual Catholics to measure up in full to the spiritual, 
moral, and intellectual standards demanded by the perfec- 
tion of Christ’s Mystical Body. The Church is in the world 
to bring sinners to perfection. Too often the world sees 
the faults of individual Catholics and ignores their many 
splendid qualities which radiate from the grace of Christ. 

It is in this area that the bishops will have cause for 
much self-criticism of the Church and will search for apt 
means of reform. The Commission on Regulations for the 
Clergy and Christian People gives a hint about this. Some 
canonists think the Church will revise her penal code. 

It will also startle many people to see an ancient insti- 
tution which boasts of a single, supreme ruler claiming 
the gift of divine infallibility acknowledging the need for a 
restatement of its teachings. 

Yet, anyone who knows the history of the Church knows 
very well that there is a continual restatement and de- 
velopment of the same unchanging doctrines within the 
Church. It is one thing for God to reveal a truth. It is 
another for man to correctly understand it. It is still another 
to correctly formulate the truth in human terms understand- 
able to other men. 

Thus, it is one thing for our Lord to tell us about 
there being but one God, and yet in God there is God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. It is 
another thing for the divinely guided teachers of the Church 
to formulate the mystery of God in terms of human phi- 
losophy and talk of nature and person, substance and hypo- 
static union, and attributes and operations. But it is by 
such divinely guided formulation of divine truths that the 
Church’s wealth of doctrine develops with an ever deepening 
insight into the same unchanging truths. 


T WILL ALSO astonish many who like to think of the 
Church as a great monolithic structure when they see 
the Church using a very democratic process in her re- 
statements of doctrine. The Ecumenical Council, though 
entirely subject to the divine authority vested in the Pope, 

proceeds along democratic lines, with each bishop entitled 
to speak freely as to his understanding of particular doc- 
trines or for the need of new legislation. Each bishop is 
well aware of his freedom, and unlike civil Congresses or 
Parliaments, the Church does not even bother to pass a 
statute of immunity to insure the right of free speech. 
What is the overriding determination of all the bishops is 
the desire, with the help of the Holy Spirit, to come to a 
clear understanding of the doctrine considered, to formulate 
it correctly, and also to make dynamic applications of the 
doctrine of the Church to modern conditions. 

Each bishop rests securely in the conviction that, in 
the final analysis, the Church’s formulation of doctrine 
is protected by the infallibility of the Holy Spirit—that 
the Church will never fall into doctrinal error. 

The gift of infallibility, however, does not dispense the 
bishops from studying the sacred traditions of the Church 
or from the study of sacred theology. Consequently, their 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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N THE living room of a private apartment in New York 

City, seven persons—five women and two men—sit with 

eyes closed, while a woman in her fifties walks casually 

around them, repeating in a monotonous voice, “You are 
getting sleepier and sleepier, your eyes are getting heavy, 
heavy, heavy... .” 

On the stage of an auditorium in Chicago, a young man, 
ordinarily a model of propriety, obeys the command of a 
gentleman in a white tie and tails to get down on all fours 
and howl like a dog, while the audience explodes into 
nervous laughter at the sight. 

In Washington, a young woman lies on a _ psychiatrist’s 
couch and begins to speak, recounting strange, previously 
forgotten memories from her early childhood, while the 
doctor makes notes in his book. 

In the delivery room of a Catholic hospital in New Or- 
leans, a woman in the advanced stages of labor calmly 
listens to her doctor telling her that soon she will feel no 
pain, that she is “going under, going under. . .” 

What these four scenes have in common is that in each of 
them a strange, much-talked-about, but little understood 
phenomenon is at work—the remarkable method of in- 
fluencing the mind that we call hypnosis. Hypnosis (the 
popular term hypnotism is no longer in scientific use) is 
usually associated in the public mind with huge staring eyes 
and pseudo-mystical mumbo-jumbo. Everyone has seen or 
heard about its flamboyant aspects. such as those the stage 
hypnotist makes use of to amuse his audiences. But what 
is not at all well known is that hypnosis, in the hands of 
serious and dedicated practitioners, is becoming more widely 
used for important medical and psychological purposes. 

Most widespread is its use as an anesthetic, in dentistry, 
obstetrics, surgery, and for the relief of pain in incurable 
maladies, such as certain forms of cancer. It has also been 


employed with some success in the treatment of a whole: 
set of diverse afflictions—alcoholism, epilepsy, insomnia) 
skin diseases, ulcers—all of them the kind of disorder we" 
call psychosomatic, since they spring from the intimate re 
lationship between body and mind that medicine is finding 
out more about each year. Finally, hypnosis is an important 
adjunct to psychotherapy, where it functions as a tool for 
various purposes; as an example, for the bringing back of 
buried memories. 

Yet apart from these legitimate, scientific uses, hypnosis. 
is much more widely employed by persons who are anything 
but serious and dedicated: by performers interested only in 
gate receipts, by quacks claiming it will cure everything 
from the smoking habit to a lack of personal charm, and_ 
by amateurs intent on being the life of the party. Used 
in these ways, hypnosis becomes at best a vulgar carnival 
performance or a swindle and at worst terribly dangerous, ” 

Emotional difficulties can be made worse. Psychological 
problems can be complicated by having their true source 
obscured. Even suicide can result from the practice. of hyp- 
nosis by unqualified persons. But before we take up these 
alarming truths, let us consider hypnosis as it is practiced in — 
its proper, scientific setting. 

What actually is hypnosis? What takes place in a person's 
mind when he enters the hypnotic trance? What is the re- 
lationship of hypnosis to sleep? What are its aftereffects? 
How effective is it? What are its moral implications? 

There is no simple answer to most of these questions, 
since leading authorities differ among themselves on a great — 
many matters. As Father Joseph T. Mangan, S.J., has writ- 
ten: “Psychiatrists and other doctors who use hypnosis in 
their clinical practice know what effects they can produce 
in a patient. . . . But they readily admit that they do not 


know precisely what is the nature of hypnosis.” 
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A mother-to-be begins training in hypnosis under a specially trained doctor. She learns to put herself into a light trance 


The one thing generally agreed upon is that hypnosis 
is essentially a matter of suggestion. In a state of relaxation 
and of attention upon the hypnotist, the patient or subject 
becomes highly susceptible to the suggestions made to him. 
He feels a lack of desire to oppose or criticize these sug- 


gestions. His conscious mind, free now of the thousand 
distractions that ordmarily beset it, is extraordinarily recep- 
tive, and his unconscious mind is open to influence far 
beyond its usual capacity. 

If the hypnotist orders him to raise his arm and hold it 
stretched out for many minutes, he can do it because it has 
been suggested to him that there will not be any strain. And 
there is none. If he is sitting in the dentist’s chair, he will 
listen to the s@ft voice telling him that when the drilling 
starts he won't feel any pain; when the drilling does begin, 
he in fact doesn’t feel anything. 

What has happened is not the elimination of pain—the 
nerve cells in the arm or the tooth are still sending pain 
messages to the brain—but the elimination of the conscious- 
ness of pain. The subject simply doesn’t know that he is 
hurting. 

The relationship of the conscious to the unconscious mind 
is most strikingly apparent in the phenomenon known as 
Post-hypnotic suggestion, by means of which a good many 
Tesults are obtained. This involves the planting of an idea 
or command in the subject’s mind while he is under hyp- 


nosis; when he is brought out of the trance, he then carries 
it out. (Post-hypnotic suggestions have been known to be 
fulfilled years after they were first made.) 

An example of post-hypnotic suggestion is the case of a 
man treated for alcoholism. Under hypnosis it was suggested 
to him that he really loathed the taste of alcohol and would 
be sickened by drinking liquor. Afterward, he indeed found 
liquor disgusting and gave it up. 

Let us now follow the progress of an expectant mother 
who has decided to have her child with the help of hypno- 
sis. We must first note that it is extremely rare that any 
surgery, dentistry, or obstetrical procedures takes place with 
the patient under hypnosis alone; in most cases, a certain 
amount of chemical anesthesia is used as well, although in 
a recent case a pregnant woman suffering from spinal polio 
was delivered of her child entirely with hypnosis, since the 
dangers of either a general or local chemical anesthetic were 
too great. 

For several months she attends a clinic on pre-natal train- 
ing. There she or her husband is instructed in hypnotic 
techniques. More likely she is taught self-hypnosis, which 
means, according to one interpretation, that she herself 
plays the role of hypnotist, telling herself the things a hyp- 
notist would tell her, her conscious mind acting toward her 
unconscious one as doctor to patient. 

Every day for a stated period, perhaps twenty minutes, she 
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puts herself in a light trance, telling herself over and over 
that she is relaxed, that she feels no anxiety, and that the 
birth of her child will be a calm, pleasant physical experi- 
ence. When the day comes, she is helped into the hypnotic 
trance by her doctor or another practitioner, and her child 
is born, if everything goes well, with the minimal pain 
and difficulty that have been promised. 

The dramatic use of hypnosis in relieving the sufferings 
of childbirth dates from the 1870's, but hypnosis itself goes 
back much farther. In fact, it is certainly thousands of 
years old, having probably originated in Tibet. 

World War I brought about an increase in interest in 
hypnosis, and this was markedly extended during World 
War II, when the magnitude of the so-called battle neuroses 
and the problems of treating the wounded caused medical 
men to explore every possibility. But not until 1948 did 
hypnosis receive true scientific recognition. In that year, 
the British Society of Medical Hypnotists was founded, fol- 
lowed the next year by the establishment of the American 
Society for Clinical and Experimental Hypnosis. Even then, 
it was not until 1958 that the American Medical Association 
endorsed the legitimate use of hypnosis and recommended 
that its teaching be under responsible medical or dental 
direction. 

Considering how recently hypnosis has gained even partial 
scientific approval, it is no wonder that many persons, even 
many doctors, should still regard it as a mystery or a hoax 
and should have many erroneous ideas about it.*A prominent 
New York physician who uses hypnosis extensively in his 
practice was asked to list the most common errors concern- 
ing hypnosis. Here is his list, together with his comments. 

1. Hypnosis is just a trick. Fact: Hypnosis may be 
used as a trick by unscrupulous persons, but it is an es- 
tablished scientific procedure, though by no means a com- 
pletely understood one. 

2. Stupid people can be more easily hypnotized than in- 
telligent ones. Fact: If anything, the reverse is true. 

3. Submissive people can be more easily hypnotized 
than aggressive ones, and women more easily than men. Fact: 
There is no evidence to support either of these beliefs. 

4. To become hypnotized, the subject has to stare into 
the hypnotist’s eyes, listen to a droning voice, or do any 
one of a hundred similar things. Fact: No reputable hyp- 
notist uses the staring technique. Actually, hypnosis may be 
induced without any props; where a subject has been con- 
ditioned, a mere flick of a finger or tap of a pencil is some- 
times enough. If a person expects to be hypnotized and 
co-operates, he usually will be. 

5. Anybody can be hypnotized. Fact: Roughly 10 to 
20 per cent of the population can reach somnambulism, a 
deep stage of hypnosis. Another 60 to 70 per cent can 
enter light or medium trance. The remainder cannot be 
hypnotized at all. 

6. People under hypnosis can read minds. Fact: There 
is no evidence for this. 

7. Under hypnosis, one can speak a strange language or 
play an unfamiliar musical instrument. Fact: This is true 
only if one could do so before. Hypnosis doesn’t provide 
you with knowledge you don’t already possess, though you 
may not be aware you possess it. 

8. If a hypnotized person isn’t brought out of the trance, 
he will stay in it indefinitely. Fact: After a while, the 
hypnotic trance passes over into normal sleep. 

9. Hypnosis is really just like sleep. Fact: Experiments 
have shown that a person’s brain waves while asleep and 
while under hypnosis are markedly different. Furthermore, 
a subject may have his eyes open and exhibit every other 
sign of complete wakefulness and still be in a trance. 

10. Hypnosis “cures” mental and physical illness. Fact: 
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Hypnosis doesn’t cure anything, any more than ether cures 
a patient who is operated on under it. Hypnosis is a tool, 
an accessory in treating disease or mental illness. 

11. Under hypnosis you can be made to commit immoral 
acts, or, conversely, you can’t be made while hypnotized 
to do anything you wouldn’t ordinarily do. Fact: This is 

aps the most controversial aspect of hypnosis. In gen- 
“eral, it can be said that persons under hypnosis cannot be 
made to violate their moral standards. But the danger lies 
in the fact that a tremendous amount of distortion can op- 
erate. For example, a subject in an experiment was told that 
_athird person in the room was really an escaped killer intent 
on murdering the subject and his family. When the subject 
_was handed a pistol, he fired a shot at the other man, who 
was saved only by the presence of a sheet of invisible, bullet- 
proof glass. The real question would seem to be whether 
under hypnosis a person can be made to do something 
“objectively wrong; to that I believe the answer must be yes. 
To this, Father Mangan adds: “Judgments among hypno- 
tists still differ markedly on two points that most intimately 
affect the field of morals. Some maintain that those in 
an hypnotic state will refuse to execute commands which in 
their usual state of mind they would not do because of 
meral objections. Others judge that they can induce a per- 
son under hypnosis to act contrary to the dictates of his 
conscience. To these latter the extent to which the hypno- 
tized person will follow the suggestions of the hypnotist 
seems to depend on the depth of the hypnotic state.” 

We have mentioned the dangers involved in the use of 
hypnosis. That it is an extremely serious matter is shown by 
the recent warning of the American Medical Association’s 
committee on hypnosis. Used without proper training and 
safeguards, the committee said, hypnosis can lead to harmful 
and even tragic consequences. Only highly qualified per- 
sons, the report went on, should be permitted to practice it 
and then only in selected cases. 

The matter was succinctly put by Pope Pius XII in his 
address to more than five hundred doctors from many coun- 
tries on February 23, 1957. After remarking that hypnosis 
“can be called a form of psychic pain prevention,” the pope 
went on to stress: “It cannot be studied by any casual in- 
dividual, but only by a sincere student, and within the moral 
limits valid for all scientific activity. It is not the affair of 
a group of laymen or ecclesiastics, who might dabble in it 
as in some interesting topic for the sake of mere experience, 
or even as a simple hobby.” 

Yet the damage caused by the misuse of hypnosis has 
mounted in recent years as the subject has become more 
familiar to the public and the medical profession. Schools 
of hypnosis advertising that they can cure obesity, fears, 
even bed-wetting in children, have mushroomed. Some who 
sign up for such courses or treatment obtain a mild, tempo- 
rary relief with no serious aftereffects. But in too many in- 
Stances there have been disastrous consequences. 

A dramatic example is the recent case of the Los Angeles 
housewife who was treated for an excessive love of sweets 
by a quack hypnotist. Under hypnotic suggestion her sweet 


As labor pains advance, top photo, the expectant 

mother, accompanied by her husband, prepares to go into 
a trance. During contractions, a nurse checks 

rigidity of arm on which patient has concentrated to 
relieve tension in birth area. The doctor watches 

over his hypnotized patient as delivery nears. Immediately 
after birth, trance is broken, and the mother alertly 
cuddles her contented baby. “It was a great thrill,” 

She says, “I knew I had helped in delivery” 
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tooth disappeared, but a few weeks later the woman suddenly 
committed suicide. What had happened was that her craving 
for dandy had been a symptom of an underlying emotional 
disorder of great severity, and its disappearance had un- 
leashed the self-destructive impulses that she had been keep- 
ing in check. 

But the misuse of hypnosis is not confined to its amateur 
or non-medical practitioners. There are doctors who take 
“quickie” courses in hypnosis and then practice it on their 
patients with incalculably harmful results. Some of these 
men, it has been discovered, have been attempting to satisfy 
their own unconscious emotional needs through the control 
over others that hypnosis seems to afford. Moreover, a num- 
ber of these doctors have themselves been forced to seek 
help for psychiatric disorders brought on or aggravated by 
the improper employment of hypnosis. . 

Dr. Harold Rosen, chairman of the AMA’s committee 
on hypnosis, has treated more than two hundred doctors of 
this kind. Says Dr. Rosen: “When the amateur plays with 
hypnosis, he is playing with dynamite.” Even among doctors, 
he adds, “there are very few with adequate psychiatric train- 
ing to use hypnosis safely. Hypnosis must be taught in medi- 
cal schools, with ample time and under close supervision.” 
At the present time, however, only a handful of medical 
schools in the United States offer the kind of training Dr. 
Rosen is calling for, although the number is slowly growing. 

Finally, what about the moral aspects of hypnosis? 
Little has been written on the subject, except for scattered 
observations, mostly by Catholic commentators. Pope Pius 
XII, as we have seen, regarded hypnosis as a valid tool but 
one that was subject to certain strict rules. On one specific 
aspect of the morality of the technique, the pope was quite 
clear: “The patient desirous of avoiding or of soothing his 
pain may, without disquiet of conscience, make use of the 
means discovered by science and which, in themselves, are 
not immoral.” Another time he asserted: “If the new tech- 
nique spares her the sufferings of childbirth, the mother can 
accept it without any scruple of conscience.” 

Where hypnosis becomes most proolematic from a moral 
point of view, however, is in psychotherapy. Although there 
have been no specific papal pronouncements on this matter, 
moralists are agreed that it falls under the general statements 
about psychotherapy that Pius XII made. The pope warned 
that no method of psychic healing was lawful, if it made use 
of immoral means to achieve its purposes or if it interfered 
unwarrantably with the patient’s dignity as a spiritual being. 

With the pope’s directives in mind, Fathers Joseph T. 
Mangan, S.J., Gerald Kelly, S.J., and Edwin Healy, S.J., have 
drawn up five conditions for the proper use of hypnosis. 

& The hypnotizer must be professionally competent. 

> A proportionate reason must exist to justify giving up 
the dominion of free will temporarily by the person hyp- 
notized. 

& The patient’s consent must be obtained. 

& No unjustifiable risk to the health or morality of the 
patient can be tolerated; where prudence demands, a reliable 
witness should be present. 

& Strict professional secrecy must be observed about 
any statement made under hypnosis. 

Today hypnosis is on the point of becoming a widespread 
and highly useful technique for the relief of human suffer- 
ing. There are no figures on its use for this proper purpose, 
but in dozens of hospitals—including a score or more of 
Catholic ones—and in hundreds of dentists’ and doctors’ 
Offices, the mysterious powers and still largely unknown re- 
sources of the mind are being put to work through hypnosis 
for a noble end. It is up to the medical profession—and the 
public as wel at this end is not perverted 
into its opposite. 
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Bob Kennedy comes into national prominence 
and prepares for one of his first TV interviews. 
At home, family poses for charming portrait 


Bob Kennedy’s 
| Family Grows Up 





























The Attorney General of the United 
States is known to the public as the 
hard-driving, _ thirty-five-year-old 
brother of the President. a crusading 
Senate investigator and author of the 
best seller The Enemy Within, and a 
fiercely competitive advocate of touch 
football. But to seven Americans, 
Robert F. Kennedy is a gentle and 
firm father whose sudden prominence 
and tremendous new responsibilities 
have driven him closer to his family. 

It was in 1957, when Kennedy was 
chief counsel for the Senate rackets 
investigating committee, that THE 
Si¢n’s photographer, Jacques Lowe, 
met Bob and Ethel Kennedy (Lowe’s 
first picture of the family was pub- 
lished in THe Si¢n, August. 1957). 
Several times since, Lowe has had 
the opportunity of photographing the 
Kennedys, whom he describes as “the 
happiest family I have ever met.” 

This assessment is generally con- 
curred in by visitors to the white 
Georgian house on an estate at Mec- 
Lean. Virginia. Besides children 
(sometimes numbering in the doz- 
ens). visitors encounter _ horses, 
ponies, St. Bernard dogs as big as 
ponies. ducks, chickens, and rabbits. 
The surroundings. complete with 
swimming pool, are a children’s para- 
dise. But with this life of fullness 
and richness, the Kennedy children 
are exceptionally well disciplined and 
respectful. For they have most of all 
a strong and loving father and mother 
who leave no doubt that they care 
deeply about the development of 
their children. 

Lowe’s portfolio begins with five of 
the Kennedy children: Kathleen, born 
on July 4, 1951; Joseph, September 
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24, 1952; Robert, January 23. 1954: 
David. June 15, 1955: and Mary 
Courtney, September 9, 1956. 


Joe learns to ride; the Kennedy competitive 
spirit instilled in him by his father. All the 
Kennedys are taught to do everything the 


best. Though Bob had to work many eve- 
nings, his time at home was devoted to the 
children, as the scene in Joe and Bobby’s 
room indicates. A new brother for the chil- 
dren came on Feb. 27, Michael LeMoyne 
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The tempo of Bob Kennedy’s pro- 


fessional life was ever quickening, 


but he still has a boundless energy 
for family fun, whether wrestling 
with Joe at the Kennedy’s summer 
home at Hyannis Port, Mass. (top), 
or taking “the gang” out ina sail- 
boat. Lowe spotted six cherubic- 
faced Kennedys in matching bath- 
robes for another interesting fam- 
ily portrait: Michael, Courtney, 
David, Bobby, Joe, and Kathleen 
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A sweetheart of a baby for the family to display: Mary 
Kerry, born Sept. 8, 1959. Kennedy was selected by 
the National Father’s Day Committee as Father of the 
Year. During the political campaign, there were long 
periods when he couldn’t get home, but Ethel held the 


clan together. As dynamic a person as her husband, 
she reads the Bible to her children every night and 
helps them to see that their Faith is part of daily life 
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Now Kennedy is Attorney General and his work load is staggering. He-works every night, so in 
order to see his family he improvises a routine: twice a week family comes to his office for dinner 


In these scenes from a, recent Kennedy Sunday, the image of a strong male figure in the family is 
just as strong as before, whether eating lunch together, walking through the Virginia countryside, 
or teaching the two younger boys, David and Michael, horsemanship, at which their parents excel 
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The Attorney General in a 
touch football huddle with his 
children seems perfectly natu- 
ral when the man is Bob Ken- 
nedy. When the Kennedys play, 
they play to win. Love, fun, 
discipline, advancement: these 
are the hallmarks of the family 


Their game over, Bob and Ethel 
stroll off the field, Kathleen, 
now almost a teen-ager, at their 
side. This year Ethel won 


Marymount College’s Christian 
Excellence Vedal. The Ken- 


nedys’ happy home life cannot 


be ascribed merely to wealth. 


but to knowing how to live 














Newspapers recently reported that the 
Mayor of Atlanta, Georgia, had re- 
turned to the White House a letter 
signed by President John F. Kennedy. 
The Mayor explained that he did not 
know who was writing to him, because 
he could not decipher the signature. 
If the body of the letter also had been 
handwritten by the President, the 
Mayor’s bewilderment would have been 
worse still, for Mr. Kennedy’s hand- 


writing is legible only to his close 
friends. 
The President, however, is merely 


one of many millions of Americans 
whose handwriting defies translation. 
The fact is that the legibility of hand- 
writing in this country has been de- 
clining steadily for more than half a 
century. To measure the extent of the 
decline, we have only to compare the 
copperplate legibility of the original 
draft of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence or the draft of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address with most of the 
handwriting we see today. 
Complaints about bad handwriting 
are widespread. In the business world 
alone, according to one estimate, the 
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With the above demonstration, four editors 

















of 1HE SIGN prove conclusively 


that something has indeed happened to good handwriting 


loss from illegible handwriting ap- 
proximates sixty to seventy million 
dollars a year. An Army general at 
Fort Knox complains that high-school 
students reporting for training “write 
in hieroglyphics.” Admissions deans 
in colleges and universities find a high 
percentage of applications indecipher- 
able. Pharmacists are unable to read 
doctors’ prescriptions. 

Doctors as a class are rated by hand- 
writing experts among the _ nation’s 
poorest penmen. Professor Joseph L. 
Kanig, of the College of Pharmacy of 
Columbia University, has written that 
the average druggist “must stand on his 
head at least once a day. trying to read 
what a doctor has written.” 

Among hospital nursing staffs, tell- 
ing jokes about the handwriting of 
doctors is a favorite pastime. For in- 
stance, a doctor once responded to an 
invitation to dinner. The hostess could 
not make out the reply and took it 
around to the corner druggist. thinking 
he might be able to decipher it. The 
druggist retreated to his prescription 
room, returned in a minute, and 


handed the woman a package. “That.” 





he said, “will be one dollar, please.” 

But, among hospital administrators, 
the illegibility of doctors’ handwriting 
is no joking matter. The chief-of-staff 
of a hospital in Chicago became 
alarmed when a patient lapsed un- 
expectedly into severe shock. Recog- 
nizing the patient’s condition as a 
reaction to penicillin, he prescribed a 
counteracting drug. The prescription 
was misread and a different drug ad- 
ministered to which the patient was 
extremely sensitive. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital, of Balti- 
more, reported that during a_ seven- 
month period there were 178 medica- 
tion incidents attributable in large part 
to illegible handwriting. 

Medical journals, too, deplore the 
bad handwriting of members of the 
profession. New York Medicine com- 
mented recently, “When it is considered 
how much high-priced education. ex- 
pensive research and_ back-breaking 
study form the background of even 








the simplest prescription, it seems re- 
grettable that any prescription should 
be prevented from immediately accom- 
plishing its purpose.” 
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So concerned were the administra- 
tors of Mt. Sinai Hospital about medi- 
cation errors attributable to illegible 
handwriting that they called upon the 
Handwriting Foundation of Washing- 
ton, an organization dedicated to 
improvement of handwriting, to help 
start a penmanship course for the 
hospital’s medical personnel. Few phy- 
sicians signed up. Their excuse was, 
“We write as we do because we are 
always in a rush—how are we going 
to find time to take a handwriting 
course?” 

But doctors are not the only of- 
fenders against the canon of legibility. 
The scrawls of sales people and clerks 
cost businessmen millions of dollars 
and endless headaches. The Internal 
Revenue Service pleads with taxpayers 
to hand-print, not write out, their in- 
come tax returns. Many refunds are 
delayed, says Mortimer Caplin, the 
new Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
because examiners cannot decipher 
handwritten returns. In a single year, 
some twenty-one million letters and 
parcels reach the dead-letter office. Of 
these, an estimated million go there 
because of illegible addresses, notwith- 
standing that the United States Post 
Office has specially trained clerks to 
wrestle with the problem of inde- 
cipherable handwriting. 


reports 20,000 unreadable sales 

slips hold up delivery of an aver- 

age of $165,000 in purchases each 
year. A woman shopper in the same 
store ordered sleepers with grippers for 
her young son, but the store delivered 
slippers with zippers, all because the 
sales slip was misread. 

A deliveryman for a Washington, 
D.C., fuel oil company, misreading a 
2 for a 3 in an address on the delivery 
slip, hosed 385 gallons of fuel oil into 
the cellar of a  gas-heated house 
through an old, disconnected oil intake. 

A New York apartment-house dwel- 
ler who ordered three pairs of 
hose (stockings), specifying thirty-inch 
length, flew into an understandable rage 
when the department store delivered 
three thirty-foot lengths of garden hose. 

It took the Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Company over a week to 
trace a $65,000 inventory undervalua- 
tion to the idiosyncratic figures of an 
inventory clerk. 


0 NE large Detroit department store 





The Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
chalks up an annual loss of $50,000 in 
Chicago because of toll slips that can’t 
be deciphered and billed. 

A probate court in New York re- 
fused to admit a will to probate be- 
cause of inability to trace one of the 
witnesses whose signature was unde- 
codable. 

Charge-a-plates have been introduced 
by department stores not so much as 
a means of charge-account identifica- 
tion as a way of combating illegible 
addresses on handwritten sales slips. 

In an effort to improve the hand- 
writing of their employees, many firms 
have established penmanship courses. 
The Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
brought in the former penmanship 
supervisor of the Topeka, Kansas, 
school system to start courses for its 
4,100 toll and long-distance operators. 
A similar course was set up by the 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany. At the request of its members, 
the Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce organized handwriting classes 
for clerical employees. Bloomingdale’s 
department store in New York and 
many others, despairing of teaching 
their sales people to write legibly, in- 
sist that sales slips be hand-printed. 

Aside from cramping, the chief cause 
of illegibility in handwriting is sloppy 
formation of letters, principally four, 
a, e, r, and ¢t. A’s often look like w’s 
and o’s; e’s like I’s or ft’s; r’s like i’s 
or n’s or v’s; ?t’s like I's. 

Other letters accounting for a sub- 
stantial number of illegibilities are d, 
i, h, and b. As sometimes written, d 
looks like cl; undotted i’s often are 
misread for e’s, h for b or li. 

Numerals also are a source of trou- 
ble, particularly in addresses, inventory 
sheets, and the like. The number /, 
for example, may be mistaken for a 7, 
particularly if it has a hook at the top; 
a 3 for an 8, a 5 for a 2, a 4 for an 
OOF a. 9, 

When it comes to fixing the blame 
for the decline in handwriting legibility, 
most of the handwriting experts point 
an accusing finger at the schools. It 
used to be, the experts say, that hand- 
writing was taught through the grade- 
school years and even in the first year 
of high school by teachers specially 
trained in penmanship. 

Back in the 1920's; the A.N. Palmer 
Company, of Chicago, developer of the 
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Palmer system of penmanship, claimed 
that 86 per cent of the elementary 
school children were doing its exercises. 
In the 1920’s, there were more than 
five hundred specially trained hand- 
writing supervisors in the public school 
systems. Today, there are only nine. 

According to Dr. Frank N. Freeman, 
dean emeritus of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of California, 
handwriting is slighted in the schools 
today because teachers are being in- 
adequately prepared to teach it. Few 
teachers’ colleges offer courses in hand- 
writing. Most of these colleges believe 
that, in the grade school, handwriting 
should be taught not as a separate 
subject but as part of the language arts, 
including reading, speaking, composi- 
tion, and grammar. 

Dr. Luella Cole, former professor of 
educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, considers handwrit- 
ing “one of the most neglected, worst 
taught, and least understood of all 
school subjects.” 

As manuscript writing is taught to- 
day, pupils are asked to make unjoined 
single letters, resembling printing. The 
defense for this method is that hand- 
printing is easier for the pupils to learn 
because it closely resembles the printed 
letters in their reading primers. Hand- 
printing is usually taught through the 
first three years, then the pupil is asked 
‘to switch to “cursive” or joined writing. 


HE trouble is, say the experts, 
T that a large percentage of the 

pupils in the elementary schools 

never learn to make the transition. 
The Handwriting Foundation cites the 
case of an eight-year-old girl, attending 
camp for the first time, who ignored 
letters written to her by her mother. 
“I know you wrote the letters,” the 
girl explained, “but, mummy, I just 
can’t read connected writing.” 

Among other explanations for the 
poor quality of current handwriting are 
the widespread adoption of the type- 
writer, the introduction of the choice- 
type examination paper which can be 
answered by putting a check mark 
opposite the correct statement, and the 
de-emphasis on examinations requiring 
the essay-type answer. 

Admonished by her parents to im- 
prove her handwriting, a high-school 
girl argued, “Why should I learn hand- 
writing? I’m going to be a secretary.” 
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TELEVISION & RADIO by John P. 
































Newton N. Minow, Chairman of the F.C.C. 


When the National Academy of Television Arts and 
Sciences announced its nominations for this season’s 
Emmys, symbolizing outstanding achievement in va- 
rious categories, William Shakespeare found himself 
in odd company. 

In the area of drama, where TV often has dis- 
tinguished itself, a production of “Macbeth” was 
nominated and eventually won the award. Among 
its rivals were such non-classical efforts as “Naked 
City” and “The Untouchables.” Shakespeare’s reac- 
tion to this strange coupling might have been ex- 
pressed in an excerpt from “Macbeth” itself (Act 
IV, Scene 3): 

“Such welcome and unwelcome things at once 

"Tis hard to reconcile.” 

The Emmy nominations generally were symbolic 
of the steady decline of quality in TV. It has been 
going on ever since the late 1940's. 

When the epidemic of television Westerns began to 
infect the home screen a few years ago, most of the 
reviewers reached for their most disparaging adjec- 
tives and issued withering denouncements of the un- 
imaginative rubbish that was being paraded before 
them. But the situation became no better; the hoof- 
beats grew louder and the gunfire more concentrated. 

Reviewers expressed skepticism about the quiz 
and giveaway programs, but they thrived until a 
national scandal erased most of them from the screen. 
The utterly stupid comedy shows continued to grow 
despite regular tracts of opposition to them by the 
critics. So did the crime programs. with their warped 
emphasis on brutality. Generally, the critics were a 
sadly dishonored group of prophets. 

Occasionally, however, other voices were being 
raised in the chorus of protest. Clergyvmen, educa- 
tors, and parents who took the trouble to watch the 
shows that were being presented often were appalled 
by what they saw. Sometimes they expressed their in- 
dignation in public statements or in communications 
to the stations, networks, and sponsors. But they 
represented only a tiny corner of the public. The 
average viewer spent several hours a night before 
his TV set (whether or not he actually enjoyed what 
he saw). And sponsors kept selling their products. 
So, mediocrity became the standard for TV. Some 
















A New Drama: 


NEWTON MINOW 
BROADCASTERS 





broadcasters produced programs of substance, such 
as “The Nation’s Future” and “C.B.S. Reports.” But 
the public displayed a marked lack of enthusiasm 

The mild interest in public-service presentations 
fortifies an argument that has long been advanced 
by the broadcasters. “We're giving the public what 
it wants. If we try to change our program structure 
to present more serious programs, they will be re- 
ceived indifferently. As long as most of the audience 
wants ‘Rifleman. ‘Surfside 6,’ and ‘Bringing Up 
Buddy,’ they will get more of the same.” 


An Ice Cream Diet. Although the outlook 
for television is more hopeless than ever, one im- 
portant development offers hope for the future. It 
came in the form of a penetrating indictment of TV 
by Newton N. Minow. chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Before the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Broadcasters in Wash- 
ington, he vigorously criticized the networks and 
stations for not providing programs aimed at the 
public taste. 

“The ratings tell us only that some people have 
their television sets turned on and, of that number. 
sO many are tuned to one channel and so many to 
another.” he said. “They don't tell us what the public 
might watch if they were offered half a dozen addi 
tional choices. A rating, at best, is an indication of 
how many people saw what you gave them.” 

Turning to the subject of television for children, 
the commissioner said: “If parents, teachers, and 
ministers conducted their responsibilities by follow- 
ing the ratings, children would have a steady diet of 
ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday school. 
What about your responsibilities?” he asked the as- 
sembled broadcasters. “Is there no room on tele- 
vision to teach, to inform, to uplift, to stretch, to 
enlarge the capacities of our children? Is there no 
room for programs deepening their understanding 
of children in other lands? Is there no room for a 
children’s news show explaining something about 
the world for them at their level of understanding? 
Is there no room for reading the great literature of 
the past, teaching great traditions of freedom?” 
Referring to TV’s “massive doses of cartoons. 
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violence, and more violence,” he said: “Must these 
be your trademarks? Search your conscience and see 
if you cannot offer more to your young benefici- 
aries. 


Serving Needs, Not Whims. minow’s talk, 
however, did not overlook the realities of audience 
preferences. In asserting that he was advocating a 
“balance” in programs, he observed that he would 
not argue against the idea that “given a choice be- 
tween a Western and a symphony, more people will 
watch the Western.” He told his audience: “I like 
Westerns and private eyes, too—but a steady diet 
for the whole country is obviously not in the public 
interest.” Then he added: 

“We all know that people would more often prefer 
to be entertained than stimulated or informed. But 
your obligations are not satisfied if you look only to 
popularity as a test of what to broadcast. You are 
not only in show business; you are free to com- 
municate ideas as well as relaxation. You must pro- 
vide a wider range of choices, more diversity, more 
alternatives. It is not enough to cater to the nation’s 
whims—you must also serve the nation’s needs. The 
people own the air. They own it as much in prime 
evening time as they do six o’clock Sunday morning. 
For every hour that the people give you—you owe 
them something. I intend to see that your debt is 
paid with service.” 

According to Minow, the commission intends to 
hold public hearings on license renewals, whenever 





Maurice Evans in Hallmark’s production of “Mac- 
beth,” winner of Emmy awards as best program 
and top drama show and for best acting and direction 





possible, in the communities in which the stations 
are located. It would then be, to a great extent, the 
responsibility of the public in these areas to say 
whether the stations should be permitted to continue 
operating or put out of business. 

There have been widespread indications of public 
support for Minow’s views. But there also has been 
evidence of hostility on the part of broadcasters, Con- 
gressmen, and other members of the FCC. 

Minow’s efforts to put his ideas into action will 
not be achieved easily. The thirty-five-year-old former 
law partner of Adlai E. Stevenson already has been 
accused of attempting to establish himself as a 
“censor” and “czar.” But his intentions to do some- 
thing to elevate the state of TV deserve the support 
of all responsible Americans. If his words become 
deeds, the television screen could become, as never 
before, a source of light, truth, and wisdom. 


TV and Our Children. A comprehensive re- 


port on the effects of TV on youngsters between 
the ages of three and sixteen has been prepared by 
three West Coast educators and published under the 
title Television in the Lives of Our Children (Stan- 
ford University Press, 317 pages, $6). 

The authors, Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle, and 
Edwin B. Parker, devoted three years of research in 
the United States and Canada, studying 6,000 chil- 
dren and interviewing 2,300 parents, teachers, and 
school officials. 

Among the topics covered is the part TV plays in 
children’s lives, including the number of children 
using TV at different ages under different conditions, 
programs they watch. and what they think of them. 

The report takes into consideration variables such 
as intelligence, family backgrounds, and social stand- 
ing as these factors are related to TV viewing by 
children. One of the topics that has been explored 
is 'the relationship between TV violence and juvenile 
delinquency. There is a psychiatric appraisal of TV 
in a special chapter by Dr. Lawrence V. Friedman. 

In replying to the question of whether TV teaches 
violence and causes delinquency, the authors may 
surprise some readers and upset some theories. For 
it is their conclusion that very little delinquency can 
be traced directly to TV. They note that delinquency 
is complex behavior originating usually from a num- 
ber of causes, one of the principal ones being a 
lack in the child’s life—a broken home or a feeling 
of rejection by parents. Television is described as 
“at best a contributory cause.” 

Concerning changes that TV has made in chil- 
dren’s lives, the authors note that the medium reor- 
ganizes leisure time and use of mass media “in a 
spectacular manner.” They have found that TV 
sharply reduces children’s movie attendance, radio 
listening, comic book and pulp magazine reading. 
But they also have concluded that children exposed 
to TV “feel little, if any, less respect for books than 
did the children of an earlier generation.” 

In considering if TV helps children to grow into 
better informed adults, the book declares that chil- 
dren of high intelligence, who watch more than an 
average amount of programs, probably are less well 
informed than comparable youngsters. Those of be- 
low-average intelligence, who watch a good deal of 
TV, are described as “probably better informed” than 
if they devoted the same time to comics, movies, etc. 
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Potentate Everett Mattoon, at Los Angeles, receives incoming “caravans” 


Since 1738, the Catholic 


Church has condemned Free- 














masonry in the severest terms, 
Why? What do the Masons 
really believe? The facts of 
Masonry are brought out in 
this interview with William J. 
Whalen, faculty member at 
Purdue University. An expert 
in this field, Whalen is the 
author of “Christianity and 


American Freemasonry” 


13 Questions about the Masons 


Mr. Whalen, why does the Catholic Church condemn Free- 
masonry? 


Chiefly for two reasons First, the lodge spreads a system 
of religious naturalism opposed to the Christian revelation. 
For though it claims to be a religious organization, it ignores 
the “sectarian” doctrines central to the Christian religion, 
such as the Fall, the Incarnation. the Atonement, and the 
Resurrection. 

Masonry, moreover, embraces all the characteristics of a 
distinct religion: dogmas, temples, altars, rituals, prayers, a 
code of morality, feast days, a hierarchy, a burial rite, vest- 
ments, the promise of an after life. and symbols. To many 
men, the lodge offers everything they might otherwise find in 
a liberal Protestant denomination. Nevertheless, the informed 
Christian could no more become a Mason than he could be- 
come a Buddhist or Moslem. 

Secondly, the lodge imposes solemn oaths which are not 
within its power to administer. Christians consider an oath a 
serious act of religion. Many Christians, such as the Quakers 
and Mennonites, refuse to swear any oaths at all. Most other 
Christians will swear an oath when asked to do so for a 
serious reason by authorities of the Church or state. They 
know they cannot respect the name of the Lord and the 
many New Testament admonitions against trivial oaths, if 
they freely take all sorts of oaths, involving the most horrible 
penalties, as part of a lodge initiation. 
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Are there other reasons? 


Yes. The Church also knows the long history of the anti- 
clericalism of many Masonic bodies, the blatant racism of 
American Masonry. the role of the lodge in fomenting 
revolutions against constituted civil authorities, and the un- 
just, preferential treatment of Masons by Masons in business 
and professional life. These reasons do not, however, deter- 
mine the stand of the Church to the same degree as the two 
major reasons of religious naturalism and improper oaths. 


What sort of penalty does the lodge attach to its oaths? 


The Masonic candidate finds himself agreeing to his own 
death and mutilation if he should ever break his Masonic 
oath or reveal its contents. Here is the concluding part of 
the Master Mason’s oath as administered in a midwestern 
state (each of the fifty state Grand Lodges uses its own 
ritual with trivial verbal differences) : 

“All this I most solemnly and sincerely promise and swear. 
with a firm and steadfast resolution to keep and perform the 
same without the least equivocation, mental reservation, or 
secret evasion whatsoever, binding myself under no less 
penalty than that of having my body severed in two, m\ 
bowels taken from thence and burned to ashes, and these 
scattered to the four winds of heaven, that no more re- 
membrance might be had among men or Masons of so vile 
and wretched a man as I should be, should I in the least 
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knowingly violate or transgress this my Master Mason’s oath. 
So help me God and keep me steadfast.” 

Earlier, the candidate for this degree agreed to keep 
secret the Masonic ritual; abide by all the laws and regula- 
tions of the lodge; obey all due signs and summons; aid 
fellow Masons and their close relatives; keep the secrets of 
a brother Master Mason, “murder and treason excepted”; 
steer clear of clandestine lodges, such as Negro lodges; warn 
Masons of any approaching danger; give the Grand Masonic 
Word (Mahabone) only under certain conditions; and give 
the Grand Hailing sign of distress only when in acute danger. 
He also further promises that he “will not violate the chastity 
of a Master Mason’s wife, his mother, sister, or daughter, 
knowing them to be such.” 


What about the man who claims to be both a Catholic and a 
Mason? 


No one could be a Catholic and a Mason at the same time, 
any more than he can be a Catholic and a Communist. 
Initiation into the Masonic lodge automatically excommuni- 
cates a Catholic. This means that he may not receive the 
Sacraments, share in the spiritual benefits of the Church, 
serve as a sponsor at Baptism or Confirmation, receive a 
Christian burial, or be interred in consecrated ground. 

What confuses some Catholics is that these excommuni- 
cations are rarely published in diocesan newspapers or official 
church documents. The Catholic who joins the Masonic 
lodge or the Communist Party will not receive an official 
notification in the next mail from the chancery office to 
confirm his excommunication. 

Sometimes the Church allows a convert to retain nominal 
membership in the condemned Odd Fellows or Knights of 
Pythias. Such passive membership is tolerated in order to 
protect insurance benefits. Those who receive this permis- 
sion may not attend meetings, pay dues in person, or allow 
a lodge funeral. The Masonic order provides no insurance 
as such, and the individual Mason can make no legal claim 
on the assets of the lodge. 


Are Masons in the United States anti-Catholic? 


If a Masonic friend tells you he has never heard a word 
against the Catholic Church in his lodge, you need not doubt 
his testimony. One of the traditional landmarks of Masonry 
has been the ban on discussion of religion and politics in 
the lodge room. 

Nevertheless, we have ample evidence that various 
“higher” Masonic bodies engage in a continuous, anti- 
Catholic propaganda effort. Especially active in this effort 
is the southern jurisdiction of the Scottish Rite, which en- 
rolls thirty-second degree Masons in thirty-five southern and 
western states. Its monthly New Age magazine provides a 
steady diet of bigotry and distortion to its nearly 500,000 
Masonic subscribers. 

The political foray of the Grand Lodge of California in 
the recent attempt to impose property taxes on parochial 
schools has been documented by such newspapers as the 
Christian Science Monitor. Masons in thirty-three states 
contributed more than $250,000 in this campaign according 
to state contributions reports. 

On October 26, 1960, the Associated Press reported that 
the sovereign grand inspector general of the Scottish Rite 











in Oregon had sent a letter to all thirty-second degree Ma- 
sons in the state urging them to vote against Senator John 
F. Kennedy. He described the Democratic candidate as 
“a loyal subject of the Vatican, bound to its mandates, to 
its designs of annulling American freedoms.” 

Masonry, especially through the Scottish Rite and several 
state Grand Lodges, such as California and Oregon, sup- 
ports POAU and similar organizations. We believe the 
average American Mason resents the political-religious ex- 
cursions of such Masonic bodies. 


Do United States Masons initiate Negroes? 


American Freemasonry maintains strict segregation of the 
races. Not one of the sixteen thousand local Blue lodges in 
the North or the South will initiate a Negro, and not one of 
the fifty state Grand Lodges has been willing to recognize 
the legitimacy of the Negro Prince Hall lodges. So much 
for the vaunted Masonic brotherhood. 

As a result of this discrimination, Negroes have or- 
ganized parallel lodges, Scottish and York rites, Shrines, and 
Eastern Star Chapters. No white Mason may visit these 
lodges or even converse Masonically with a Negro Mason 
without risking expulsion himself. 

To make the record complete we should add that the 
Grand Lodge of New Jersey does recognize one lodge of 
Negroes, Alpha Lodge No. 116 of Newark, which might 
be construed as token recognition. 

The York rite also bars Jewish Masons. Various state, 
Scottish-rite bodies, such as Ohio, routinely blackball all 
Jewish applicants for the thirty-second degree. In England, 
all thirty-second degree Masons must be Gentiles. 


Is Masonry a Protestant institution? 


No. At one time, the predecessors of today’s Masons were 
Catholic stonemasons who built the great cathedrals of 
Europe. After the Reformation and the subsequent decline 
of cathedral building, these lodges of working masons began 
to admit honorary, or nonworking, “masons.” Eventually, 
these honorary masons appropriated the symbols and ma- 
chinery of the remaining lodges and turned the craft into 
what we know as Speculative Freemasonry. At the same 
time, they cut out the specifically Christian elements and 
opened the doors to Jews, freethinkers, Moslems, Hindus, etc. 

Some Masons imagine that the lodge is somehow a Prot- 
estant or Christian institution, without stopping to reflect 
that if it were, their Jewish brethren would probably hand 
in their aprons. The presence of a Protestant minister or 
two in a small-town lodge hardly means that the lodge has 
become a Christian organization. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of the world’s Christians 
belong to denominations which forbid dual membership in 
the church and the lodge. Some churches tolerate Masonic 
membership, but no church which has seriously examined 
the religious basis of the lodge has ever arrived at any 
other conclusion than to ban or discourage such member- 
ship by its communicants. 

In this country, at least five million Protestants belong 
to denominations which flatly forbid lodge membership. 
These include the Missouri and Wisconsin Synod Lutherans, 
Christian Reformed, Quakers, Mennonites, Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, Free and Wesleyan Methodists, Assemblies of God, 
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Church of the Nazarene, Brethren, Seventh-Day Adventists, 
Mormons, Salvation Army, and most holiness sects. Most 
Eastern Orthodox frown on the lodge, as do many Anglo- 
Catholics of the Church of England. 


If Masonry is not a Christian institution, why does it honor 
the Holy Bible by putting it on its altars? 


Freemasonry does not specifically honor the Christian Bible 
by this action. The rituals of the various Grand Lodges here 
and abroad (except in Grand Orient jurisdictions) call only 
for the use of a Volume of Sacred Law on the Masonic altar. 
This VSL may be the. Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, or any 
other body of scripture which the brethren prefer. The VSL 
serves only as a symbol of religious teaching. 

By the very fact that the lodge authorizes the use of any 
VSL on its altars, it declares that in its view all scriptures 
are equally inspired or uninspired. 


Do Masons discriminate against non-Masons in business and 
politics? 


For obvious reasons, documented cases of such discrimina- 
tion are hard to produce. Personally, I feel sure that most 
Masons follow the accepted rules of fair play in business, 
professional, and political life. But it also seems likely that 
some members of the Craft interpret their Masonic obliga- 
tions in such a way as to perform injustices against others 
and against the community. 

A thirty-second degree Mason discusses the possible con- 
flict between the demands of justice and the obligation of 
a Mason toward a brother Mason in the December, 1960, is- 
sue of New Age. He illustrates his stand by some examples. 
In one, a business man discovers that for economic reasons 
he must trim his staff. He narrows the list down to two 
employees, one a Mason and one not. “Considering the first 
question, that of discharging an employee, the Mason should 
be retained, providing all other factors are equal,” he con- 
cludes. 

In another example, the writer poses the problem in 
which two candidates for elective office appeal for support. 
Again one belongs to the lodge and the other does not. The 
writer decides, “Here again the answer is obvious. If both 
men are equally experienced and qualified, the member of 
the Fraternity deserves and should get your support.” (p. 50) 

What such Masonic writers fail to take into account is 
the practical impossibility of determining that all other fac- 
tors are equal. This situation is more likely to exist in the 
imagination than in the workaday world. Busy men may 
be inclined to throw their support to one candidate or the 
other solely on the basis of lodge affiliation. 


How active is the average Mason in his lodge? 


All surveys indicate that the majority of American Masons 
display only a mild interest in the lodge. Time, in 1957, 
estimated that the typical Masonic lodge attracted about 
15 per cent of its membership to regular meetings. Masonic 
editor Charles Van Cott regularly uses the figure of 10 per 
cent to indicate the percentage of active Masons. Frank 
Land, founder of the Order of DeMolay, thought that per- 
haps 92 per cent of all Master Masons quit regular at- 
tendance after initiation. 

Masons may mail in their dues for decades without 
bothering to show up for any meetings. The ritual work 
becomes monotonous and onerous, and only the officers 
climbing the ladder to Worshipful Master and a few stal- 
warts take the time to attend with any regularity. 

Many men join the Blue lodge, the basic Masonic unit, 
only to get into the Scottish rite and wear the thirty-second 
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degree ring. Many others join the Scottish and York rites 
as stepping stones to the Shrine. They show no real interest 
in basic Masonry, to the disgust of serious Masons. Van 
Cott comments, “Here in America, Blue Lodge members, 
suffocated by endless solemnity, their good-fellowshipism 
thwarted by bluenoses, found an outlet in the Tall Cedars, 
Grotto, Shrine, etc. Now the tail is wagging the dog, and 
the myriad bodies that have sprung up have left a weak, 
wobbling, wandering Blue Lodge system.” (Freemasonry: A 
Sleeping Giant, p. 154.) 


How can anyone find out about the secret rituals of the 
lodge? 


You would soon discover, if you began an investigation of 
Masonry, that the biggest secret of the lodge is that there 
are no secrets. A moment’s reflection would make it obvious 
that no mass organization of 4,100,000 men can keep its 
rituals a secret for long. Members leave the lodge by the 
thousands every year. 

Lodge officers themselves buy and use pocket-sized rituals 
written in a simple code. These are called Ecce Orienti or 
King Solomon’s Temple. They sell for $3.50 in larger 
bookstores, and clerks make no inquiries or requests for 
Masonic credentials. Each of the fifty state Grand Lodges 
has its own ritual, with slight variations from state to state. 
Anyone who can work out a crossword puzzle can decipher 
these codes. Translations of English and American rituals 
may also be purchased. 


Have most presidents of the United States been Masons? 


Despite Masonic legends and boasts, only thirteen of the 
nation’s thirty-five presidents have belonged to the lodge. 
In fact, the American voter has been unable to cast a ballot 
for a presidential candidate who was a Mason since 1948. 
Eisenhower, Stevenson, Nixon, and Kennedy are all non- 
Masons. 

Masonic presidents have included Washington, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, Taft, Hard- 
ing, both Roosevelts, and Truman. Fillmore joined the 
lodge but later recanted. The Harding administration rep- 
resented the high point of Masonic influence in American 
government. Harding and practically all members of his 
cabinet were lodge brothers. 


Is the Shrine the highest Masonic degree? 


Actually, the Mystic Shrine has no official Masonic standing 
at all and its burlesque degree is no real Masonic degree. 
It is true that only thirty-second degree Masons of the 
Scottish Rite or Knights Templars of the York Rite may 
apply for membership. About one American Mason in 
five belongs to the Shrine, the so-called playground of 
Masonry. 

The Shrine purports to be the continuation of an Arabian 
vigilante society; actually, it was organized by a comedian 
and a physician in 1871. The pseudo-Orientalism, vulgarity, 
and crudity of the Shriners comes under heavy attack by 
European and dedicated American Masons. English Ma- 
sonry bans the Shrine from its shores and views it as an- 
other indication of the degeneracy of American Free- 
masonry. A high-ranking Mason writes me: “The only good 
that the Shrine ever did was to build the hospitals for 
crippled children, and that was a kind of ‘penance’ for their 
Masonic sins. I still say, ‘no gentleman could be a Shriner.’ ” 

Shriners take their oaths to Allah on the faith of a 
Moslem. The fact that Christians clamor to enter the 
Shrine and swear these mock oaths demonstrates the 
dangers in lightly swearing solemn oaths in lodge initiations. 
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BIG TEST. As the Peace Corps gets down to business, 
volunteers take tests to prove themselves. Certainly all 
care must be taken to prove the fitness of the volunteers 
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America’s Real Strength 


America is a~tand of contrasts. Observers of the social 
scene can usually find the sublime and the horrible in any 
one area of our national life. This is particularly true of 
married life. 

Some years ago, the late and lovable Father Daniel Lord, 
S.J., who often wrote of the dignity of marriage, got an 
idea he could find a significant commentary on current 
married life in America by looking over many case histories 
of divorce. What impressed him in many cases was the 
utter lack of maturity, the childish attitudes that character- 
ized the lives of so many married couples in the U.S.A. 
The records would often be laughable if they were not 
so tragic. 

Here are a few of the reasons he found had been given 
in court as grounds for divorce: “She took an hour and a 
half to make up her face . . . He paid more attention to his 
car than to her . . . She brought a pet monkey to bed with 
her . . . He was a vegetarian and upset her diet . . . She 
served spinach nearly every night . . . He insisted on telling 
jokes in bed . . . He stunted while driving the family car... 
He was not subtle in his comments on her singing . . . Once 
he tossed a clock at her and said her face would stop it. . . 
She woke him by hitting him with a pillow . . .” (This is 
probably the ultimate in the ‘soft’ American!) 

At the time Father Lord was taking these notes, Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmermann of Harvard University was predicting, 
“The present family system of our country is shattered and 
in a generation or so will almost break up... .” 


In contrast to this sad commentary on American family life 
there is another story more worthy of the attention of our 
social scientists. It is the story of many millions of devoted 
American couples who silently but effectively are creating 
the nation’s greatest wealth—the good men and women 
of tomorrow. These are the makers of our good homes 
where properly disciplined children, brought up in an at- 
mosphere of respect and responsibility, are America’s 
guarantee of the future. 

Especially worthy of commendation are the hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic couples who annually attend marriage 
courses in college; pre-Cana and Cana conferences in their 
parish; meetings of the Catholic Family Movement; who 
make family retreats and retreats for married couples. Such 
men and women are annually increasing in America. 

It is in this area that we find the nation’s unsung heroes 
who rejoice in the beauty and dignity of married life and 
quietly but faithfully carry its many burdens. They are 
the responsible parents who are so anxious to become 
posted on current teen-age codes to enable them to deal 
realistically with their children’s problems; who faithfully 
attend meetings of the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Home and School Association. Above all, these are the 
mature men and women who teach their children more by 
deeds than by words. Here is the real strength of America. 
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Church of the Nazarene, Brethren, Seventh-Day Adventists, 
Mormons, Salvation Army, and most holiness sects. Most 
Eastern Orthodox frown on the lodge, as do many Anglo- 
Catholics of the Church of England. 


If Masonry is not a Christian institution, why does it honor 
the Holy Bible by putting it on its altars? 


Freemasonry does not specifically honor the Christian Bible 
by this action. The rituals of the various Grand Lodges here 
and abroad (except in Grand Orient jurisdictions) call only 
for the use of a Volume of Sacred Law on the Masonic altar. 
This VSL may be the. Bible, the Koran, the Vedas, or any 
other body of scripture which the brethren prefer. The VSL 
serves only as a symbol of religious teaching. 

By the very fact that the lodge authorizes the use of any 
VSL on its altars, it declares that in its view all scriptures 
are equally inspired or uninspired. 


Do Masons discriminate against non-Masons in business and 
politics? 


For obvious reasons, documented cases of such discrimina- 
tion are hard to produce. Personally, I feel sure that most 
Masons follow the accepted rules of fair play in business, 
professional, and political life. But it also seems likely that 
some members of the Craft interpret their Masonic obliga- 
tions in such a way as to perform injustices against others 
and against the community. 

A thirty-second degree Mason discusses the possible con- 
flict between the demands of justice and the obligation of 
a Mason toward a brother Mason in the December, 1960, is- 
sue of New Age. He illustrates his stand by some examples. 
In one, a business man discovers that for economic reasons 
he must trim his staff. He narrows the list down to two 
employees, one a Mason and one not. “Considering the first 
question, that of discharging an employee, the Mason should 
be retained, providing all other factors are equal,” he con- 
cludes. 

In another example, the writer poses the problem in 
which two candidates for elective office appeal for support. 
Again one belongs to the lodge and the other does not. The 
writer decides, “Here again the answer is obvious. If both 
men are equally experienced and qualified, the member of 
the Fraternity deserves and should get your support.” (p. 50) 

What such Masonic writers fail to take into account is 
the practical impossibility of determining that all other fac- 
tors are equal. This situation is more likely to exist in the 
imagination than in the workaday world. Busy men may 
be inclined to throw their support to one candidate or the 
other solely on the basis of lodge affiliation. 


How active is the average Mason in his lodge? 


All surveys indicate that the majority of American Masons 
display only a mild interest in the lodge. Time, in 1957, 
estimated that the typical Masonic lodge attracted about 
15 per cent of its membership to regular meetings. Masonic 
editor Charles Van Cott regularly uses the figure of 10 per 
cent to indicate the percentage of active Masons. Frank 
Land, founder of the Order of DeMolay, thought that per- 
haps 92 per cent of all Master Masons quit regular at- 
tendance after initiation. 

Masons may mail in their dues for decades without 
bothering to show up for any meetings. The ritual work 
becomes monotonous and onerous, and only the officers 
climbing the ladder to Worshipful Master and a few stal- 
warts take the time to attend with any regularity. 

Many men join the Blue lodge, the basic Masonic unit, 
only to get into the Scottish rite and wear the thirty-second 
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degree ring. Many others join the Scottish and York rites 
as stepping stones to the Shrine. They show no real interest 
in basic Masonry, to the disgust of serious Masons. Van 
Cott comments, “Here in America, Blue Lodge members, 
suffocated by endless solemnity, their good-fellowshipism 
thwarted by bluenoses, found an outlet in the Tall Cedars, 
Grotto, Shrine, etc. Now the tail is wagging the dog, and 
the myriad bodies that have sprung up have left a weak, 
wobbling, wandering Blue Lodge system.” (Freemasonry: A 
Sleeping Giant, p. 154.) 


How can anyone find out about the secret rituals of the 
lodge? 


You would soon discover, if you began an investigation of 
Masonry, that the biggest secret of the lodge is that there 
are no secrets. A moment’s reflection would make it obvious 
that no mass organization of 4,100,000 men can keep its 
rituals a secret for long. Members leave the lodge by the 
thousands every year. 

Lodge officers themselves buy and use pocket-sized rituals 
written in a simple code. These are called Ecce Orienti or 
King Solomon’s Temple. They sell for $3.50 in larger 
bookstores, and clerks make no inquiries or requests for 
Masonic credentials. Each of the fifty state Grand Lodges 
has its own ritual, with slight variations from state to state. 
Anyone who can work out a crossword puzzle can decipher 
these codes. Translations of English and American rituals 
may also be purchased. 


Have most presidents of the United States been Masons? 


Despite Masonic legends and boasts, only thirteen of the 
nation’s thirty-five presidents have belonged to the lodge. 
In fact, the American voter has been unable to cast a ballot 
for a presidential candidate who was a Mason since 1948. 
Eisenhower, Stevenson, Nixon, and Kennedy are all non- 
Masons. 

Masonic presidents have included Washington, Jackson, 
Polk, Buchanan, Johnson, Garfield, McKinley, Taft, Hard- 
ing, both Roosevelts, and Truman. Fillmore joined the 
lodge but later recanted. The Harding administration rep- 
resented the high point of Masonic influence in American 
government. Harding and practically all members of his 
cabinet were lodge brothers. 


Is the Shrine the highest Masonic degree? 


Actually, the Mystic Shrine has no official Masonic standing 
at all and its burlesque degree is no real Masonic degree. 
It is true that only thirty-second degree Masons of the 
Scottish Rite or Knights Templars of the York Rite may 
apply for membership. About one American Mason in 
five belongs to the Shrine, the so-called playground of 
Masonry. 

The Shrine purports to be the continuation of an Arabian 
vigilante society; actually, it was organized by a comedian 
and a physician in 1871. The pseudo-Orientalism, vulgarity, 
and crudity of the Shriners comes under heavy attack by 
European and dedicated American Masons. English Ma- 
sonry bans the Shrine from its shores and views it as an- 
other indication of the degeneracy of American Free- 
masonry. A high-ranking Mason writes me: “The only good 
that the Shrine ever did was to build the hospitals for 
crippled children, and that was a kind of ‘penance’ for their 
Masonic sins. I still say, ‘no gentleman could be a Shriner.’ ” 

Shriners take their oaths to Allah on the faith of a 
Moslem. The fact that Christians clamor to enter the 
Shrine and swear these mock oaths demonstrates the 
dangers in lightly swearing solemn oaths in lodge initiations. 
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BIG TEST. As the Peace Corps gets down to business, 
volunteers take tests to prove themselves. Certainly all 
care must be taken to prove the fitness of the volunteers 
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America’s Real Strength 





America is a land of contrasts. Observers of the social 
scene can usually find the sublime and the horrible in any 
one area of our national life. This is particularly true of 
married life. 

Some years ago, the late and lovable Father Daniel Lord, 
S.J., who often wrote of the dignity of marriage, got an 
idea he could find a significant commentary on current 
married life in America by looking over many case histories 
of divorce. What impressed him in many cases was the 
utter lack of maturity, the childish attitudes that character- 
ized the lives of so many married couples in the U.S.A. 
The records would often be laughable if they were not 
so tragic. 

Here are a few of the reasons he found had been given 

in court as grounds for divorce: “She took an hour and a 
half to make up her face . . . He paid more attention to his 
car than to her . . . She brought a pet monkey to bed with 
her . . . He was a vegetarian and upset her diet . . . She 
served spinach nearly every night . He insisted on telling 
jokes in bed . . . He stunted while driving the family car . 
He was not subtle in his comments on her singing . . . Once 
he tossed a clock at her and said her face would stop it. . . 
She woke him by hitting him with a pillow * (This is 
probably the ultimate in the ‘soft’ American!) 

At the time Father Lord was taking these notes, Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmermann of Harvard University was predicting, 
“The present family system of our country is shattered and 
in a generation or so will almost break up... .” 


In contrast to this sad commentary on American family life 
there is another story more worthy of the attention of our 
social scientists. It is the sto.y of many millions of devoted 
American couples who silently but effectively are creating 
the nation’s greatest wealth—the good men and women 
of tomorrow. These are the makers of our good homes 
where properly disciplined children, brought up in an at- 
mosphere of respect and responsibility, are America’s 
guarantee of the future. 

Especially worthy of commendation are the hundreds of 
thousands of Catholic couples who annually attend marriage 
courses in college; pre-Cana and Cana conferences in their 
parish; meetings of the Catholic Family Movement; who 
make family retreats and retreats for married couples. Such 
men and women are annually increasing in America. 

It is in this area that we find the nation’s unsung heroes 
who rejoice in the beauty and dignity of married life and 
quietly but faithfully carry its many burdens. They are 
the responsible parents who are so anxious to become 
posted on current teen-age codes to enable them to deal 
realistically with their children’s problems; who faithfully 
attend meetings of the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Home and School Association. Above all, these are the 
mature men and women who teach their children more by 
deeds than by words. Here is the real strength of America. 
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The Indifferent Americans 


Since 1776, political observers have questioned whether our 
democratic form of government could survive the test of 
history. They have wondered if “the will of the majority” 
would debase our democracy into a formless mobocracy. 
Particularly today, serious thinkers are asking if the slow, 
democratic processes of a free, democratic society can 
marshal all its forces with sufficient speed to meet effectively 
the challenge of a ruthless, totally organized, monarchic, 
Marxist state equipped with the finest technological weapons 
of warfare and fanatically bent on our destruction. It seems 
to have fallen to the lot of President John F. Kennedy to 
answer this burning question. 

Our Chief Executive seems to understand the insidious 
character of the Cold War more clearly than former Presi- 
dents. His public statements show he is familiar with the 
tactics and strategies of the International Communist Con- 
spiracy as it operates through national Parties, by means of 
ghost armies, espionage, infiltration, subversion, sabotage, 
assassinations, and guerrilla warfare. He is sympathetically 
aware of all the social revolutions emerging in Latin Amer- 
ica, Asia, and Africa, while vigorously opposing the Marxist 
conspiracy which seeks to ride the crest of every one of 
these revolutions toward world domination. 

Our President appears fully convinced that the survival of 
the United States is at stake. He keeps repeating that our 
peril was never so great: that the threat to our national 
existence is real—clear and present—rapidly reaching a 
climax. To date, his ominous warnings have brought forth 
little more than a stifled yawn from the American people. 


Why this amazing indifference, since self-preservation is 
the basic instinct of human nature? Various explanations 
are heard. Psychologists observe that our senses become 
numbed when bombarded constantly by the same stimuli— 
and for years Americans have picked up their daily news- 
papers only to read of some fresh crisis sweeping the earth. 
Recently formed “right wing” groups keep saying that ex- 
cessive paternalism in government, industry, trade unions, 
and social welfare agencies have sapped our sense of indi- 
vidual responsibility and bred a national mood of “Let 
George do it!” Sociologists are saying that affluence has 
made too many Americans soft and flabby. Deeper students 
of society such as Pitirim Sorokin and Christopher Dawson 
say Our apathy and confusion is all part of a profound 
spiritual crisis resulting from our loss of spiritual purpose. 
Doubtless there are varying degrees of truth in all these 
explanations. 


But these explaiiations are inadequate to explain the lack 
of response from many millions of Americans who are 
deeply spiritual and idealistic, generous-hearted and capable 
of magnificent self-sacrifice. Why is there no sustained at- 
tempt from our national leadership to tap this tremendous 
reservoir of spiritual energy—if things are really as critical 
as the President says they are? 

The President himself indicated the clue to the answer. 
On April 20 he spoke to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors. He declared the soft, self-indulgent societies 
are about to be swept off the face of the earth. He added, 
“Only the strong . . . only the visionary who determine the 
real nature of our struggle can possibly survive.” The an- 
swer seems to lie in our national leadership explaining day 
in and day out “the real nature of our struggle.” 

The President has capacities for great leadership. The 
survival of our nation is intimately bound up with his 
leadership. As yet, he has failed to arouse any sense of 
national urgency among the American people. 
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Fighting for Rights 


On the surface, there seems to be little similarity betweep- 
the invasion of the South by freedom bus riders and the 
Catholic fight for aid to religious schools. Yet these issues 
have important psychological elements in common. 

In both cases, the counsel was given not to provoke a 
showdown. We were advised to move gradually. It was 
said we must educate the public before we demand our 
rights. “Why risk the divisive effects of a struggle and 
possible defeat?” “Why embarrass a President who js 
friendly toward so many of your aspirations?” 

Whatever the value of the advice, in both cases it was 
not taken. There is a time when cumulated wrongs cause 
patience to wear thin. It seems better to risk one apparently 
decisive defeat than to suffer countless small defeats. 


Action is often educational. Communist organizers have 
long known the advantage of agitation, or propaganda 
through action. It is a technique which can be used for 
good causes as well. For example, both cases mentioned 
above occasioned several national television programs which 
explored the issues. In the absence of agitation, this would 
not have happened. 

The old saying that the squeaky wheel gets the oil applies 
to these struggles and many others. One wonders if the 
free world would be now embarking on massive aid to de- 
veloping nations if the Communist threat had not forced 
action. It is not good that justice can be had only under 
pressure. But too often this is a fact. 

There is a constant tendency to consider the status quo 
as the right and inevitable thing. For years, non-European 
Catholics labored under a Lenten fast based on Continental 
eating habits. The coffee and piece of bread allowed for 
breakfast was, and still is, the typical Continental breakfast 
all year round. It has been only in recent times that we 
have had fasting rules adapted to our American eating 
customs. This was no fault of the Holy See or the the- 
ologians. They would naturally think in terms of their own 
national customs until the discrepancy was called to their 
attention. 


The innovator who seeks to break a tradition that has lost 
its meaning must expect resistance from those who see no 
need for a change. He must also face the possibility that 
those who agree with his aims may fear his methods. But 
when gradualism slows the pace of reform to that of the 
traditional snail, we must expect pressures for more rapid 
progress to build up. If these are repressed, they may be- 
come explosive. 

There is no denying the fact that concrete decisions in 
sensitive areas are difficult to make. Many times a subtle 
and diplomatic approach will get results, whereas a head- 
on collision may be futile or even harmful. A decision that 
was quite accurate two years ago can be dangerously out- 
dated today. 

Not too long ago we had the priorities for racial justice 
arranged in neat categories. Education, job opportunity, 
civil rights, and housing were the key points to emphasize. 
Once these were taken care of, the others would come as a 
matter of course. But life does noi follow logic. Suddenly 
we had sit-ins, kneel-ins, and the like, all indicating that 
peripheral rights had suddenly become important since they 
dramatized the fact and the evil of segregation. 

There is a time for silence and a time to speak; a time 
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to sit still and a time to act. As the saying goes, evil triumphs 
when good men do nothing. Today, with the whole world 
in ferment, good men must engage in action. They must be 
willing to fight fairly for their rights. 





POPE AND INDIANS. Pope John recently received, in private audience, 
Indians from Arizona. The Pope was delighted with feathered headgear 
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HIGH PRICE. Violence of whites sostial 
Freedom Riders is unjust. Negroes’ non- 
violent pursuit of rights is certainly not 



























RELIGIOUS NEwS 

AFRICAN LEADER. One of Africa’s 
new leaders, Tanganyika’s first Prime 
Minister, a Catholic, takes oath of office | 
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MOTHER OF YEAR. Mrs. Margaret McPart- 


land, of New York, was named Catholic 
Mother of Year. She’s a convert to Catholicism 





PERSECUTION. Nuns who fled Cuba 
arriving in Florida. Castro ordered 
the deportation of every foreign-born 
priest and nun from Cuba. Not a sur- 
prising story for Communist dictator 
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To most Americans, Hawaii is 
an enchanting land of pounding 
surf, pineapples, and the grace- 
fully exotic hula. But to Peter and 
Ruby Kahoopii, the fiftieth state 
is a place where they can earn a 
decent living, spend a lot of time 
in the outdoors, and bring up 
their six children in an atmos- 
phere free of many of the tensions 
that mark life on the American 
minland. In Hawaii, for example, 
it’s not the color of your skin but 
the kind of person you are that 
counts. Peter Kahoopii is full 
Hawaiian, meaning that both his 
parents were Hawaiian born and 
can trace their parentage to the 


first Polynesians arriving on the 
islands. His wife Ruby is Ha- 


waiian-Chinese, meaning that one 


of her parents was Chinese-born. 
Hawaii is truly a multi-racial state. 

A closely knit family where the 
older children have been trained 
to care for the vounger ones, the 
Kahoopiis live in the Honolulu 
suburb of Pearl City, overtooking 
Pearl Harbor. Tradewinds blow- 
ing down the mountains toward 
the sea keep their home cool the 
vear round. Close by is their 
newly built parish church where 
they are ardent supporters; last 
vear they spent days grating coco- 
nuts to get coconut meat and milk 
to make haupia for the parish’s 
annual /uau festival. One-third of 
Hawaii’s 621,000 people are 
Catholics, although the Church has 
been in Hawaii only 125 vears. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SIGN 


BY DAVID FORBERT 


























Frolie’ 


Unlimited stretches of sun-soaked beaches and 
long, blue combers provide a healthy year-round picnic site 
just a few minutes from the Kahoopii family’s home 


Adventure 


The Kahoopii boys search the beaches for shells 
and crabs. Mark Twain called Hawaii “the loveliest fleet 
of islands that lies anchored in any ocean” 
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High Voltage Modern Living 
Thirty-eight-year-old Peter Kahoopii is Active as cubs, Kahboopii’s sons have the 
an electrician with the Hawaiian Electric Co. 


It takes only five minutes to get to work and baseball—and an interested Dad 


Fish and Fruit 


Rubi Kaboopii, a convert, works in an office to supplement 
family income now that all her children are in school. Here she cleans fish 
for supper with her eldest daughter, Ululani, and shops for fresh fruit 
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interest of all American boys, model planes 
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Inside Outside 
Relaxing barefoot, Kaboopii watches TV with 


The family spends as much time outdoors as in. 
his sons. By custom, the children bathe and don is ; f ; 

: W ith Hawaii on daylight saving time the year round, 
pajamas before eating supper each night 


the evenings are long and pleasant 






























































A Father’s Delight 


A proud father poses his family outside church after Mass; 
from the left: Alan, 4, Mrs. Kahoopii, Evalini, 13, Daniel, 11, 
Peter, 12, Orsen, 9, and Ululani, 14. The children attend 
public school because there is no parochial school. and attend catechism 
classes regularly. Peter Kahoopii feels close to America despite the 
2,250 miles from the west coast. “Our way of life is the American way” 
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@ This year we celebrate the hundredth anniversary of the 
Civil War, and I read that one way to celebrate it is to go 
to see the battlefields: “Six great Civil War vacation tours,” 
uns one advertisement. In charge of the celebration is 
Major General U. S. Grant, chairman of the Centennial 
Commission, who tells about its special features—re-enact- 
ments of battles, with “resolute-faced men and boys in ragged 
butternut and faded blue pouring out of the trees to charge 
across the open fields.” There will also be breathtaking 
pilgrimages to pre-bellum mansions, and Raymond Massey 
will play the role of President Lincoln before Congress. 

It is possible that some of these affairs may already have 
taken place. I wish to note a re-enactment of one feature: 
cadets firing on the “U.S. Star of the West” which was trying 
to bring aid to Fort Sumter. Of this event there is a mural 
in The Citadel, a military academy then and now; this pic- 
ture, a pretty grim affair, will be re-enacted by present-day 
students of the academy. A colored photograph shows them 
in dress rehearsal, but it isn’t exactly like the original. For 
one thing, some of them are laughing. 

I am not blaming the boys, but rather the people who 
thought up such a thing. It was no laughing matter then; 
it marked the beginning of death and maiming, of wreck- 
age, of arson. And it is very possible to need never have 
happened at all, even though Churchill calls it “the least 
avoidable of all the great mass conflicts.” On the other hand, 
John Campbell, at that time on the Supreme Court bench, 
and an Alabaman, said slavery was a dying thing and 
flourished only in rich plantation areas. Campbell said this, 
however, in the course of a private conversation and to 
Seward only. It is a pity it was not spoken very loudly and 
from the halls of Congress. This I quote from Bruce Catton 
who, in a series of articles in the New York Herald Tribune, 
calls it the needless Civil War. He adds, “Make no mistake 
about it. It need not have taken place. It settled nothing 
that men of good will could not have settled had they been 
willing to make the effort . . . to meet a divisive issue with 
treason and forbearance.” 

While I was working on a book in New Orleans, I came 
across an interesting statement made by a southerner in a 
state journal. He said Louisiana hesitated for a long time 
before joining the Confederacy, but a political boss took a 
hand to hurry things up and got the measure jammed through 
the legislature—and with a very small majority. It is inter- 
esting to reflect that the disastrous war may have been 
started by a political bloc, isn’t it? 

Over the years the war has been fought out in books and 
debates—and also in hidden and open hate. And now we 
are told the hundredth commemoration will show the “high 
points” of the battles. The high points? Those are the ones 
where the killing was the main thing, and we won’t show 
those. But the simple shootings of the Civil War look very 








The 
Needless 
Civil War 


old-fashioned today. Maybe that is why we can bear to look 
at even these partial re-enactments. 

Pageants are lovely things when they reflect great events 
in history, but what is behind this kind of celebration which 
is solely that of war? Only killing, only death and more 
death could really depict it. Even so, the worst thing about 
this commemoration is that the commercial side of the whole 
sad affair is being-exploited for all it is worth. Battlefields 
should be kept as memorials of what once took place there, 
but as empty places and not with a crowd of amused cadets 
representing the tragedy. Keep that in books of history, in 
museums where stained old uniforms are ‘kept in cases. Don’t 
make it a happy holiday. 

L.prefer as celebrating material an old piece of poetry we 
used to recite in public schools on Memorial Day: 

“By the flow of the inland river 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Where the blades of the grave grass quiver, 

Asleep lie the ranks of the dead.” 

It is very old-fashioned and no doubt sentimental—it even 
rhymes—and each four lines have a sort of refrain which we 
used to recite with gestures to right and left: 

“Under the sod and dew, waiting the Judgment Day, 

Under the one the Blue, under the other the Gray.” 
And the last stanza ended, 

“Love and tears for the Blue, tears and love for the 

Gray.” 

When you come right down to it, we were not exactly 
defending our country in that war, not firing the shot heard 
round the world; we were just killing each other. And why? 
Oh, I know, I know, it made us a united country again—but 
did it have to happen? 

I shall now give you two memorable things from the Civil 
War, and they are not about fighting at all. One is the pic- 
ture of Lee and Grant at the surrender. Lee asked one thing: 
Could his men keep their horses? When Grant found out 
why, he agreed: it was to get the men home on them and 
begin the spring plowing with them. The other is a series 
of letters, still unpublished, which I once saw in a private 
collection, letters from Sherman to his daughter who was 
away at school during the war. They explain a lot more 
about Sherman than all the patter about rights and wrongs 
and the rest; of course one must remember that he had been 
head of an academy in the Deep South and loved the South. 
They are the letters of a very troubled American, troubled 
in the way we should be troubled about present events. 

I say let us forget the celebrating, for it was nothing to 
celebrate, or let us make it a different one. Let us say some 
prayers for the men and boys on each side and give some 
“Jove and tears to the Blue, tears and love to the Gray.” 
And then let us get on with the plowing so that there may ~ 
be a harvest. 
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A plurality of wives is on the decline, but this 
Moslem villager in Egypt retains two: the one on the 
left runs the household, the other works in fields 


An Egyptian woman shows her emancipation by 
dropping the headcloth which formerly was held in 
the mouth. She grinds meal in the timeless way 




















A Most 


IN THE MIDDLE EAST, where revolution usually has 
the aura of intrigue and the atmosphere of bloodshed, a 
postgraduate brand of revolution is taking place. Aside 
from grievously wounded male vanity and the shock of a 
daughter smoking in front of her father, it has a gentle, 
pleasing look, the face of an unveiled woman or of a 
fourteen-year-old girl riding a bicycle at last year’s Cairo 
Festival of Youth and Future Organizations. 

The girl, who should be identified, is the daughter of 
Mr. Big in the Middle East, Gamal Abdel Nasser, and 
the gap between her generation and her mother’s is the 
measure of a social revolution in the Middle East. It is the 
recent, headlong emancipation of women, the difference 
between Nasser’s daughter leading a bicycle contingent at 
a national rally and his wife, who rarely appears in public. 

From the outraged reactions of probably the most 
conservative fathers, brothers, and husbands in the world 
to the cheers of Arab feminists, the changes taking place 
in the lives of middle eastern women are far beyond the 
sum total achieved in the previous thirteen hundred years 
since Mohammed brought the message of Islam to the 
Arabs. Into the single decade of the 1950’s, the Western 
story of feminine emancipation has been compressed. Na- 
tionalism has spread rapidly, along with universal educa- 
tion. Expanding job opportunities have taken women out 
of the home so they can earn cash instead of keep. The 
rising middle class has sent daughters to schools and col- 
leges.. The expansion of cities has created new social 
standards, and political changes have brought women into 
public life, upsetting traditional attitudes. 

Until the end of World War II, the old Arab proverb 
about the life of a woman was still generally accurate 
throughout the Middle East. A woman went “from the 
womb of her mother to the house of her father, from there 
to the house of her husband, from there to the tomb.” 
When Middle Easterners point out how times have changed, 
the convincing evidence comes from the past ten years 
when progress is manifest in the home, school, at the 
office, even in parliament and the army. 

Of course, the progress report varies from that last, 
lingering stronghold of male supremacy, Saudi Arabia, to 
the battle stations of the Arab feminists in Lebanon and the 





United Arab Republic, comprising Egypt and Syria. What 
is still revolutionary in Saudi Arabia is old-hat in most ol 
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Women are driving taxis in Cairo, broadcasting the news 





in Beirut, and joining the army in Syria. Emancipation has struck 


the Middle East. But happy husbands are still the ladies’ aim 


BY EDWARD WAKIN 


Ladylike Revolution 


the other middle eastern countries, a reminder of what 
“second sex” has meant in the Arab world. Even the 
question of hiring Saudi girls as hostesses on Saudi Arabia 
Airways required an appeal to the country’s chief religious 
leader, who replied: “Yes, our girls can be air hostesses 
if a father, son, or brother accompanies them on all 
flights and if they wear veils outside the aircraft.” He also 
noted gravely that the chaperons must be over twenty-one 
“so they may appreciate their grave responsibility.” The 
proposed family plan was rejected by the Airways, which 
continues to use hostesses from Lebanon and the United 
Arab Republic. 

In Lebanon, progress has been more evolutionary than 
in the other countries. because its traditions have been 
Christian and Western. Half of Lebanon is Christian, with 
most of these Catholics. (the French ran the country under 
mandate between the world wars). Modern education in 
Lebanon goes back to 1789, when a Catholic Maronite 
Patriarch opened a monastery school; co-eds at college go 
back to 1924, when the American University of Beirut ad- 
mitted six Christian women and one Moslem woman. 
Throughout the Middle East, in fact, the exceptions to the 
womb-to-tomb proverb usually have been Christian women. 

For the orthodox Moslem, women are clearly defined in 
the Koran, which he believes is the word of Allah revealed 
to the prophet Mohammed, and the literal reader of the 
Koran will find an “unbridgeable” gap between the sexes, as 
an Islamic scholar, Alfred Guillaume, points out. The 
Koran says that men are in charge of women, because Allah 
hath made the one of them to excel the other, explaining 
elsewhere that men are superior to women on account of 
the qualities with which God has gifted the one above the 
other. And, if you are in court with one instead of the 
required two witnesses, you need the word of two women 
to substitute for one man. Moreover, the Koran grants the 
doubtful privilege of four wives at one time and the right 
to divorce any one of them merely by calling in witnesses 
and announcing: “I divorce thee.” As the Arab saying 
goes: “When a woman prepares a meal for her husband, 
she is not sure that she will be his wife long enough to 
share it.” 

Women of the Middle East 


came into this century 


weighted down with the albatross of inferiority and subjuga- 
feminist returned unveiled from a 


tion. When an early 








conference in Rome just before World War I, her husband 
was outraged and little boys spat at her in the street. During 
the 1920's, acid was thrown into the face of a bold, Beirut 
woman who wore a transparent veil, and in Iraq the poet 
Jamil Khawy was convicted of sedition in 1911. His 
crime: favoring female emancipation. 

As late as the 1940’s, when a woman’s delegation ap- 
peared at the palace of Transjordanian King Abdullah to 
plead for discarding of the veil, he ordered fire hoses turned 
on them. Abdullah publicly rebuked husbands if he heard 
that their wives went shopping unaccompanied, and he 
insisted that the wives of the palace élite lead secluded 
lives. Even Egyptian King Farouk, who caused so many 
other kinds of scandal, shocked conservative religious 
leaders during his reign by renouncing his personal right 
to more than one wife. 

Against this background, developments during the past 
decade are enough to unsettle the water pipes smoked by 
male diehards. Beginning with Lebanon in 1952, followed 
by Syria, Egypt, and Iraq, women were granted the right 
to vote. In Lebanon they campaigned for parliament, in 
the United Arab Republic they are members of parliament, 
and in Iraq, after the 1958’ revolution, a woman became a 
cabinet minister. Jordan, which even has a few women 
doctors now, commissioned a young lady who paints. 
sculpts, and acts in motion pictures to execute the mural in 
the national airport. Women drive taxis in Cairo, broadcast 
the news over radio and television in Beirut, join the army 
in Syria and Egypt, and receive redistributed land in Iraq. 

Arab nationalists have inserted into their dream of unity 
and strength the theme that all men, including women, are 
equal, and no one has said so more loudly than the premier 
revolutionary of the Middle East who is the father of the 
fourteen-year-old bicycle rider. Nasser’s goal is equal 
partnership for men and women in his campaign to 
modernize his overpopulated and undernourished Egyptian 
nation of twenty-four million. He has made feminine 
equality so fashionable that, at the time of the Suez attack 
on Egypt, his propagandists rushed Samia Gamal out to the 
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The women who 
have joined the 
Egyptian army 

don't look as 
feminine with 
machiie guns 


A TV technician 
in Iraq, this 

girl shows the 
latest stage 

in emancipation 


firing range and posed her for photographers, dressed in 
khaki and firing a rifle. Miss Gamal is one of Egypt’s leading 
belly dancers. 

If Nasser, as ruler of Egypt and Syria and hero of the 
Arab masses, has emerged as symbolic leader of feminine 
emancipation, his allies include Conrad Hilton, the Israelis 
and Marilyn Monroe. Each also can be taken as a symbo 
of the forces changing the life of Middle Easterners gener 
ally and women specifically. Hilton and his new Cairo hote 
represent the impact of westernization, from the lady tourists 
in slacks to Dior fashions and mix-masters that are so pop- 
ular among urban women in the Middle East. 

Hollywood’s impact in an area filled with movie addicts 
cannot be underestimated by anyone who has sat one 
evening in a middle eastern movichouse. The audience 
doesn’t watch; it participates. And the life and loves 0 
Marilyn Monroe are as familiar in Baghdad, Beirut, anc 
Cairo as in California. Even scholars like A. H. Houran 
take special notice of Hollywood’s impact: “The process 0! 
change is being speeded by one manifestation of Wester 
civilization above all: the film, which expresses a way 0 
feminine life and a conception of the relations between me! 
and women which are far from those prevalent in th 
Islamic world.” 
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The example of Israeli women warriors has so impressed 
the Arabs that they are including women in their campaign 
of keeping up with the enemy. War had been strictly a 
man’s business, but now even schoolgirls undergo special 
military training in Syria and Egypt. When Nasser set up 
the first women’s officer training camp in the Arab world 
in 1959, Radio Cairo promptly broadcast the news to 
Israel. In refugee camps, crude paintings by schoolchildren 
depict Arab women fighting side by side with the men. 

Throughout the Middle East, the process of emancipa- 
tion has its strongest roots in the classroom. Girls are going 
to school in unprecedented numbers, notwithstanding the 
characteristic warning of ultraconservative Moslem com- 
mentators that if girls were taught to write, they would im- 
mediately use their new-found skill to write secret love 
letters. Wholesale expansion of educational facilities has 
opened school doors to both boys and girls from the bottom 
to the top of the educational ladder. In recent years, the 
percentage of girls in primary schools has exceeded 40 per 
cent in Lebanon, slightly less in Egypt, and between 25 and 
30 per cent in Syria, Iraq, and Jordan. About one quarter 
of Syria’s present college students are women. And in 
Lebanon, a deflationary male survey has been announced, 
Showing that women receive higher university grades. 





Although the number of women in other jobs is not 
large, a break-through has occurred in recent years on almost 
every front. Lebanon has a woman judge, Iraq its first 
woman Ph.D. in bio-chemistry, Jordan’s largest bookstore 
is owned by a woman, and in Egypt a report on recent 
university graduates includes women doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, engineers, and veterinarians. Hilton’s new 
Cairo hotel broke precedent at the other end of the job 
hierarchy by hiring girls as waitresses. Picked because they 
were “presentable, well-bred, and well-educated,” the girls 
turned out to be so presentable, etc., that several married 
their customers within a few months. 

The new ideal in courtship and marriage has become to 
marry for love, not for father’s sake, and once married, to 
be treated as a person, not just a child-bearer. While the 
ideal may still be honored more in the breach, the romantic 
attitude implies that a woman not only knows her own 
mind but should use it. One of the few surveys on record 
concerning the difference between generations confirms the 
trend of emancipation. Compared to their mothers, five 
hundred young women surveyed had more personal freedom, 
engaged in more strenuous recreation, picked their own 
clothing, even their own husbands, and were freer to leave 
the house alone. This, of course, applied to urban girls; 
down on the farm, the revolution is just beginning. 

With the aid of intelligence activity by my wife, I have 
been able to add some informal touches to the revised 
portrait of the ladies who once wore veils. For them, French 
fashions are the last word in clothes; most middle-class 
women have their dressmakers reproduce less expensive 
versions of the latest from Paris. High heels are a must; 
a woman in flat heels is not properly dressed. Dyeing of 
hair is common, for gray hair is considered unattractive and 
a sign of age, and hair stylists tend to perform their work 
flamboyantly. Alas, the dream girl is far from a size nine. 

Invariably, when middle eastern women get into a con- 
versational huddle, the subject is men, a tendency not un- 
known in the Western world. But a special reason may be 
the feelings of insecurity engendered by the easy divorce 
laws; it is a threat hanging over every Moslem marriage. 
So the women may seem excessively concerned with keeping 
husbands happy or, lacking a husband, concerned with 
getting one. Women are not expected to remain single past 
their mid-twenties, even the most educated and liberated. 

The greatest battle facing middle eastern women is against 
easy divorce, which is the exclusive right of a husband. Since 
there is a heavy stress on raising children, a high propor- 
tion of the divorces occur in childless marriages, and it is 
undoubtedly easy divorce which stamps Moslem family life 
as unstable, especially when compared with the Christians 
in the area. But only a handful of Moslems avail them- 
selves of the doubtful privilege of having more than one wife 

Arab feminists, aware of the great importance of family 
life and motherhood, are quick to point out that equality 
will not erase their basic responsibilities. Mrs. Adla Beyhum, 
one of the leading feminists, emphasizes: “Emancipation 
does not mean that a woman will neglect her family. Our 
movement aims at restoring the traditional prestige of the 
Arab woman, adopting only those changes necessary for 
modern times.” 

The last word on how far a revolution should go was 
uttered by an otherwise obscure Egyptian beauty named 
Mahasen Goma, who entered a beauty contest last summer 
in Cairo and then discovered it had been changed to a con- 
test for the brainiest and best all-around sports girl. This 
was too much emancipation for her and twenty-two other 
entrants out of twenty-five. Her statement as she left amid 
admiring glances was not at all strange to Western ears: 
“Men are afraid of brainy girls anyway.” 
























FRANCIS OF ASSISI is an inspirational movie which also 
carries considerable dramatic voltage. It was filmed in and 
around the Umbrian town where Francis was born, lived a 
part of his exemplary life, and died, a battle-scarred veteran 
in the campaign. The script, which is based on Louis de 
Wohl’s The Joyful Beggar, covers the years of his vigorous 
youth, his experiences in the Crusades, and his return home, 
half-blind, to become a recipient of the stigmata. 

Bradford Dillman convincingly portrays Francis both as a 
man of action and a tower of spiritual strength who was to 
become such a tremendous influence in the Church and in 
the world. Dillman’s interpretation is honest and affecting. 
It is matched by the performance of Dolores Hart as St. 
Clare, who manages to give the role a blend of spirituality 
and force without sacrificing either. 

As a production, this offers a dazzling array of scenes in 


STAGE 
AND 
SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 
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which the pageantry of the thirteenth-century Courts, the 
violence of Crusade battles, and the solemnity of the re- 
ligious observances are equally compelling. Church and 
Franciscan authorities have co-operated in the production of 
this Plato Skouras film. 

Here is a film for Catholic audiences to support, not only 
for its undeniable value as an inspirational piece and as 
motion-picture entertainment, but also as an answer to those 
who would flood the screen with trash. Francis of Assisi is a 
provocative and exciting story and at times it is also a motion 
picture of high attainment. We recommend it most en- 
thusiastically. (20th Century-Fox) 


Rumer Godden’s GREENGAGE SUMMER is a romantic 
story laced with melodrama, which handles some difficult 
situations with taste and intelligence. Set in the champagne 
region of France, it has an undeniable asset in the lovely 
backgrounds, a counterpoint to the emotional pitch raised 
by Miss Godden. She tells of four English schoolchildren 
whose holiday is marred by the illness of their mother. She 
is taken to a hospital and the youngsters, the eldest a six- 
teen-year-old girl, continue to their hotel. There they en- 
counter an Englishman (Kenneth More) who is obviously in 
love with the proprietress (Danielle Darrieux). As the sum- 
mer moves along, he begins to transfer his affections to the 
young girl (Susannah York). This situation is not used for 
any sensational effect, with the result that the film is able 
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to communicate a finely etched study of adolescence and its 
problems. An unusually sensitive portrayal by Miss York 
and a strong interpretation by More add luster to an interest- 
ing, adult emotional canvas. (Columbia) a 


The varied components of MASTER OF THE WORLD 
have been so skillfully blended that this skyway thriller de- 
velops into a first-class adventure. Based on two Jules Verne 
classics, Master of the World and Robur the Conqueror, the 
screenplay tells of a nineteenth-century idealist who com- 
mands an airship which he intends shall be used to force the 
world into disarmament. Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
this production are the exceptionally beautiful effects 
achieved in the aerial photography and the imaginative 
miniatures. The timely peace message gives added stature. 
So does the expert performance of Vincent Price. (AIP) 


ME a 


Bradford Dillman contributes a moving portrayal in the 
title role of the inspiring “Francis of Assisi’’ 


THE GUNS OF NAVARONE is a spectacular excitement 
based on Alistair MacLean’s novel set in wartime Greece. 
Though implausible in the overly-melodramatic moments, it 
does possess sufficient thrills to compensate for the excesses 
and the intrusion of some shallow argumentation on the 
ethics of war and personal responsibility. The protagonists 
are members of a British “suicide squad” entering Nazi- 
occupied Greece on a sabotage mission. Suspense is ex- 
pertly maintained, with one storm sequence building to a 
terrifying crescendo, and the climax is a tingler. When scen- 
arist-producer Carl Foreman eschews philosophy and con- 
centrates on adventure, this is first-rate. Gregory Peck, 
David Niven, Anthony Quinn, Anthony Quayle, and James 
Darren are uniformly convincing in this stern and _ stark 
drama. (Columbia) 


GIDGET GOES HAWAITIAN is a summerweight comedy 
of teen-age involvements on the beach at Waikiki. As the 
second item in what threatens to be a series, Gidget goes to 
Hawaii with her parents, finds romance, indulges in some 
high-pitched hijinks, and makes a molehill out of a moun- 
tain. Vicki Trickett is the lively miss who may yet become 
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an institution to compete with Tammy or the other breath- 
jess and unconfined lassies whose growing pains are ostensi- 
ply amusing. Peggy Cass, Carl Reiner, and Jeff Donnell are 
he “oldsters” in this routine romp which all but ignores the 
pright beauty of the fiftieth state backdrops. (Columbia) 


LA DOLCE VITA (The Sweet Life) is a study in modern 
debauchery which is at once shocking and moral. Italian 
director Federico Fellini has spread a story of decadence 
and moral decay across a canvas depicting the pagans of 
modern Rome, libertines whose pointless existence leads to 
depravity. Many episodes, and this is a film of unconnected 
episodes, are frank to the point of being sensational, but Fel- 
jini does not indulge in lip-smacking. He is sardonic, but 
also aware of evil as the base of the self-indulgence he 
depicts. The Legion of Decency has placed this in a separate 





Matchmaker Eddie Foy fosters a romance between colleen 
Joan Fagan and an American fighter in “Donnybrook” 


classification, pointing out that, although this is a morally 
acceptable film, it can pose serious problems for the im- 
mature and intellectually passive viewer. Under no circum- 
stances should it be considered for the adolescent audience. 
This is a bold, and essentially honest, study of paganism 
treated in the manner of the earlier Italian neo-realistic 
films. Those who appreciate its symbolism will find it a most 
disturbing masterpiece. (Astor) 


Walt Disney hits the comedy jackpot again in THE 
PARENT TRAP, a perky blend of humor and sentiment, 
with a strong point being scored against divorce. Hayley 
Mills, the wonder girl of Pollyanna, is cast as twin sisters 
who have been separated for years because of their parents’ 
divorce. They meet by accident at a summer camp and Hatch 
a plot to reunite the family. Some scenes are hilarious, and 
there isn’t a dull moment in the entire project. Maureen 
O'Hara and Brian Keith are excellent as the parents, and there 
are fine vignettes by Charlie Ruggles, Cathleen Nesbitt, Una 
Merkel, and Leo G. Carroll, all in the shadow of the in- 
credibly natural and very likeable Miss Mills. This is 
splendid summerweight fare for all. (Buena Vista) 


* The New Plays 


DONNYBROOK is a rollicking, merry musical based on 
the controversial motion picture The Quiet Man. Just as 
Brigadoon was an annoyance to some Scottish-Americans, 
this dramatization of the Maurice Walsh novel is going to 
ruffle some Irish-American dispositions. The indications are 
that Donnybrook will continue for a while, inasmuch as this 
late arrival in a drab season is a resounding hit, with haunting 
melodies by Johnny Burke and a scampering, grimacing, de- 
lightful performance by Eddie Foy in the role made memor- 
able by the late Barry Fitzgerald. He is the marriage broker 
who sets up a match between the retired Yankee boxer who 
has come home to live the quiet life and a local charmer 
whose zest matches her red hair. The staging and concepts 
are traditional, rather than original, but the songs, the dances, 








Reconciliation is forced upon Brian Keith and Maureen 
O’Hara by their twin daughters in “The Parent Trap” 
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the comedy. and the players are robust and amusing. The 
famed battle scene, which was a highlight of the John Ford 
movie, is on the pallid side, though it is difficult to see how 
it could possibly compare to the rugged original. Susan 
Johnson, Art Lund, Joan Fagan, and Sibyl Bowman are in 
fine fettle, though it is obvious that the latter’s portrayal of a 
slatternly alcoholic is an unnecessary intrusion. She seems 
like an escapee from a Behan tantrum. Donnybrook’s assets 
outweigh the obvious errors, which should guarantee it a 
healthy run. 


* Under the Stars 


Starry skies and a durable amplifying system are requisites 
for outdoor summer playmaking. To them producer Guy 
Lombardo has added another spectacular, jumbo-size musical 
in PARADISE ISLAND, this year’s occupant of the Jones 
Beach Marine Theatre. Set in Hawaii, which is an opportun- 
ity to display lush foliage, a “live” volcano, and some vivid 
waterfall effects, the story is merely a filigree for the eye- 
catching gimmicks. William Gaxton, Elaine Malbin, Arthur 
Treacher,.and Norman Atkins survive the competition of 
the backgrounds in this appealing, family-style extravaganza 
by Carmen Lombardo and John Jacob Loeb. 


* The Theatre Season 


While the theater searched for a solution to the many prob- 
lems which bedevil the present and becloud the future, the 
1960-61 season faded into a merciful oblivion. It was prob- 
ably the most disastrous in the history of Broadway. Cer- 
tainly it was the semester most likely to be forgotten in a 
hurry. 

The current crisis does have a silver lining in that it has 
brought about a marshaling of forces by various elements 
in the theater, groups which heretofore have been working 
at cross-purposes. It may well be the turning point in the 
graph from which a fresh approach will emerge. Confer- 
ences this summer by producers, theater owners, dramatists, 
and unions may well be the springboard to a new frontier. 
Unless a unity of purpose develops next season, the Broad- 
way theater will be doomed. 

This was an actor’s season, rather than a dramatist’s year. 
It brought to the fore such magnificent portrayals as those 
by Laurence Olivier and Anthony Quinn in Becket; Leo 
Genn and Sam Levene in The Devil's Advocate; Anna 
Maria Alberghetti in Carnival; Angela Lansbury and Joan 
Plowright in A Taste of Honey; Donald Madden in Hamlet; 
Richard Kiley, Ed Begley, Chester Morris in Advise and 
Consent; Julie Harris in, The Little Moon of Alban; Colleen 
Dewhurst in All the Way Home; Richard Burton in Camelot; 
Eddie Foy in Donnybrook; Barbara Bel Geddes, Michael 
Rennie, and Barry Nelson in Mary, Mary; Hume Cronyn in 
Big Fish, Little Fish; Kim Stanley in A Far Country; Cyril 
Ritchard in The Happiest Girl in the World; and Mildred 
Natwick in Critic’s Choice. 

Although a number of the year’s plays were provocative, 
few measured up to promise in development. Jean Anouilh’s 
Becket is stirring theater in many respects, yet it is a debat- 
able historical document. Dore Schary’s dramatization of 
the Morris West novel The Devil’s Advocate wrestles. with 
staging problems that could not adequately be solved. 
Advise and Consent scanned the contemporary political 
scene; Rhinoceros made a plea against conformity; A Far 
Country probed the early efforts of Sigmund Freud; and All 
the Way Home, which won the Pulitzer Prize and the Drama 
Critic’s Award, was a somber study of a young boy’s re- 
action to his father’s death. 

Musically, the season offered some melodic and colorful 
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shows, none of which would have survived without the pres. 
ence of dynamic personalities in the leads. Wildcat (Lucille 
Ball); Do Re Mi (Phil Silvers and Nancy Walker) ; Camel; 
(Richard Burton and Julie Andrews); The Unsinkable Molly 
Brown (Tammy Grimes); The Happiest Girl in the Worl 
(Cyril Ritchard); Donnybrook (Eddie Foy); and /rma Ig 
Douce (Elizabeth Seal) leaned heavily on the stars for 
success. The sole exception was Carnival, in which Anna 
Maria Alberghetti scores but does not dominate. 

Obviously there is no shortage of acting talent. Ther 
is a definite and desperate lack of writers with imagination, 
taste, dedication to the drama, and the ability to create. 

More important, it would seem that the economic factors 
weigh heavily against them, for today’s producers are leg 
than willing to gamble on the unknown. That is the core of 
the theater problem and the major obstacle to a new renais. 
sance in the drama. 


* Summer Playguide 


The following classifications are based on reviews which 
have appeared in THE SIGN. They cover most of the plays 
scheduled for summer theater presentation this year. The 
ratings are based on the original Broadway productions, 
Some summer theater operators do make revisions such as 
eliminating suggestive scenes and costuming. Current Broad. 
way plays are in capital letters. 

FOR THE FAMILY: 

eee 

CAMELOT; DO RE MI; Jenny «isso Me; 
Jane; Little Mary Sunshine; A Mojerity «+ One: The Match 
maker; THE MIRACLE WORKER: THE AUS" MAN; 
Paradise Island; Song of Norway; THE SOUND Gr MUSIC: 
THE UNSINKABLE MOLLY BROWN; Where's Charley); 
WILDCAT; The Wizard of Oz. 


FOR ADULTS: 
ee eee 


Leave it to 


Advise and Consent; ALL THE WAY HOME; Becket; 
Bells are Ringing; Bye Bye Birdie; Carmen; CARNIVAL; 
Critic’s Choice; COME BLOW YOUR HORN; Curious Sav- 
age; Destry Rides Again; DONNYBROOK; FAR COUN. 
TRY; FIORELLO; Five Finger Exercise; 49th Cousin; J. B. 
MARY, MARY; Most Happy Fella; MY FAIR LADY; 
Naughty Marietta; No Time for Sergeants; Oklahoma; Once 
Upon a Mattress; RHINOCEROS; Romanoff and Juliet 
Send Me No Flowers; Show Boat; THE BEST MAN; THI 
DEVIL’S ADVOCATE; The King and 1; The Pleasure of 
His Company; The Teahouse of the August Moon; THE 
TENTH MAN; The Wall; You Can't Take It with You. 


PARTLY OBJECTIONABLE: 
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AN EVENING WITH NICHOLS AND MAY; Annie Get 
Your Gun; Anything Goes; Bell, Book, and Candle; BIG 
FISH, LITTLE FISH; Blithe Spirit; Death of a Salesman; 
Gentlemen Prefer Blondes; Girls of Summer; High Button 
Shoes; Heartbreak House; Kismet; Kiss Me Kate; Pajama 
Game; SHOW GIRL; South Pacific; The Enchanted; The 
Four Poster; Texas, Li'l Darlin’; Wish You Were Here. 


COMPLETELY OBJECTIONABLE: 


TT kl 

A TASTE OF HONEY; Auntie Mame; Goodbye Charley: 
Guys and Dolls; Gypsy; THE HAPPIEST GIRL IN THE 
WORLD; The Hostage; Invitation to a March; IRMA LA 
DOUCE; Make a Million; Marriage-Go-Round; O Mistres\ 
Mine; Pal Joey; Period of Adjustment; Picnic; Sex-tette, 
Threepenny Opera; The World of Suzie Wong. 
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YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 





A CHILD 
CAN CONTROL 


our-year-old Freddie stamps loudly 

upstairs and slams the door to his 

bedroom with a bang. Ten-month- 

old Timmy throws his bowl of 
cereal on the floor in a desperate at- 
tempt to get a change of diet. Nine- 
year-old Nancy is annoyed by her 
dlder brother to the point of slapping 
at him wildly but effectively. In these 
and many other similar scenes, father 
and mother look at one another and 
say, “How do we deal with our chil- 
dren when they are angry?” 

The anger of children can be much 
more effective than their size would 
indicate. Their anger can disturb the 
serenity of parental harmony; it can 
destroy the security of parental under- 
standing; it can disrupt the stability of 
Parental guidance. 

Mother and father cannot treat this 











anger 


problem with the saving, parental 
platitude so frequently used, “Ignore 
it, and it will go away.” Anger de- 
mands a hearing. To ignore an angry 
person is to increase his anger. 

Parents are learning to accept more 
calmly and more realistically much of 
the former “problem behavior’ of 
their children. They realize that it is 
natura! and normal for a child to have 
certain needs and to seek satisfaction 
for them. Children are not “spoiled” 
if they suck their thumbs. Children 
are not wicked if they show curiosity 
about their own bodies. Children are 
not abnormal if they enjoy playing in 
dirt. It is not so easy for parents to 
accept the fact that children are 
neither “spoiled,” nor wicked, nor 
abnormal if they get angry. 

When children dance in glee over a 


new toy or laugh with pleasure over 
their favorite dessert, adults indul- 
gently say, “Aren’t they wonderful?” 
When children cry because they can’t 
go outside to play a game or when 
they come inside crying because they 
lost the game, adults sympathetically 
say, “That’s part of growing up. You'll 
learn not to show your feelings so 
much when you are older.” 

When a child stamps his foot, slams 
the door, screams “I hate you,” his 
parents are not so indulgent or under- 
standing. In other words, he can ex- 
press his sorrow, his joy, his disap- 
pointment, his enthusiasm in child-like 
ways—but not his anger. In this he 
must be mature, adult. He must count 
to ten instead of screaming—even 
though he may be still too young to 
count. He must say, “I’m sorry” in- 
stead of “I hate you”—even though he 
may still pronounce his “s” like “th.” 
He must leave the room quietly in- 
stead of slamming the door loudly— 
even though he may have no place to 
go when he leaves the room. 

Children can learn to cope with 
their angry feelings; they cannot learn 
not to be angry. Too often parents are 
trying to teach their children that they 
should not get angry. They should be 
teaching them proper ways of showing 
or not showing their anger. 

Eighteen-month-old Jimmy may lie 
on the floor and kick when he is angry. 
This is not inappropriate. But by the 
time Jimmy is eighteen years old, he 
should have learned more mature ways 
of showing his feelings. 


arents should recognize their 

child’s anger. Pretending it does 

not exist may be harmful. 

Children need to show this feel- 
ing as much as their other feelings. 
They also need to share it. If they 
share their joy, it becomes more 
pleasurable. If they share their sorrow, 
it becomes less painful. If they share 
their fear, it becomes less frightening. 
If they share their anger, it becomes 
less hurtful. 

Children learn a great deal from the 
example of adults, particularly the ex- 
ample of their parents. If parents 
cannot control themselves when angry, 
if parents themselves behave like chil- 
dren when they are angry, they might 
better not let their children observe 
their temper tantrums, their cursing, 
their loss of self-control. 

Angry children are not “bad” chil- 
dren. Anger as such is neither good 
nor bad. It is one of the emotional 
forces which are part of human nature. 
To try to uproot it in children is to 
pervert their human nature. To 
teach them to control expression of 
anger is to perfect their human nature. 


BY DR. ROBERT J. McALLISTER 
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Daniel and Adelaide Schlafly of St. Louis: an education and community-minded family 


THE SIGN’S 
People of the Month 





SCHOOLS, YES; POLITICS, NO 


The national debate over the use of federal funds for 
parochial schools has unfortunately left the impres- 
sion that Catholics are unconcerned about the wel- 
fare of public schools. No responsible Catholic holds 
this position at all, for the welfare of the country is 
intimately connected to public schools. One example 
of a Catholic working hard for better public schools 
is Daniel L. Schlafly, forty-eight, a member of the 
§t. Louis Board of Education for the past eight years. 

A business executive whose children attended paro- 
chial schools, Schlafly ran for office on the urging of 

group of civic leaders trying to eliminate political 
patronage from St. Louis’ public school system. Schla- 
fly is a mild-mannered man, but he can become in- 
dignant when he sees the public being hurt. This 
jatter trait quickly came to the surface when fellow 
school board members refused to discipline a building 
commissioner for giving “political” jobs—especially 
when the board’s budget was in the red. With two 
minority members, he took the issue to court. He 
tefused to quit when a politically oriented judge ruled 
against him, financed a costly appeal, and won. 

Schlafly went to court again when a fellow board 
member was caught using school mechanics to re- 
model his son’s house; the member was convicted. 
“Going to court is expensive,” says Schlafly, “but 
some people must be taught the hard way that law 
and justice, not politics, must prevail in the adminis- 
tration of our schools.” 

This dramatic clean-up considerably reduced the 
popularity of the nonpartisan Schlafly among ward 
bosses, and two years ago they tried to smash his bid 
for re-election. But support from St. Louis news- 
papers and 1,000 mothers (organized by Schlafly’s 
wife Adelaide) resulted in his leading the entire 
school ticket. Further proof of his effectiveness came 
last year when he was given the St. Louis Award, the 
tity’s highest honor, for outstanding contributions to 
public education. (Schlafly directed that the $1,000- 
prize be used for scholarships at the city-run Harris 
Teachers College.) 

Schlafly is an alumnus of Georgetown University, 
Where his son, Dan, has just graduated. His daughter, 
Ellen, is a senior at Manhattanville College, New 
York, and another son, Tom, attends St. Louis Priory 
School. A few years ago, Mrs. Schlafly returned to 
‘college and graduated magna cum laude. 

Dan Schlafly has sacrificed time and money in his 
unpaid job, but he would give this service again for 
the benefit of the whole community. “For the com- 
munity,’ he says, “will only be as good as its schools.” 


In the past few years, Catholics have become aware 
that they share in the responsibility for better under- 
standing among religious groups. But Helen Dern- 
bach of South Bend, Indiana, has been at this work 
all her life. Even though retired as an administrator 
in South Bend’s public school system, she maintains 
a full schedule of volunteer work in accord with her 
long-held belief: “The only way a Catholic woman 
can influence people and make her values a part of 
community life is to be actually present in the work 
of the community.” 

One of her earliest contributions to community life 
was made as a young teacher at the Hampton Institute 
in Virginia, where she organized a Sunday school for 
Indian children. Through the years, she was active in 
the League of Women Voters, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, and the American Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association. 

In 1945, she supervised the South Bend phase of a 
five-year study by the National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews and the American Council of Education 
to find ways of improving human relations through 
regular and extracurricular school activities. She later 
received an award from the Conference for her “‘dedi- 
cation to the ideals of inter-group and _ inter-faith 
understanding.” 

Helen Dernbach has not neglected Catholic activ- 
ities; for nearly two decades she has been a director of 
the Aquinas Library and Book Shop in South Bend, 
which also serves as an information center about the 


Church. “I could not overstate the need,” she says, 
“tor Catholic women to play a more active part in 
the life of their community. This participation has 
brought me a sense of doing something worthwhile.” 


INTER-GROUP INFLUENCE 


Helen Dernbach of South Bend: “All of us 
need more community responsibility” 
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your questions answered 


BY ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 


Prayer After Benediction; Symbol; 
Mission Offices 


(1) What is the prayer said after Benediction of the most 
Blessed Sacrament? (2) What is the meaning of this sym- 
bol: A 2 and of the English X with P overprinted? Where 
is it used? (3) What is the difference between these mis- 
sions—Near East, Edmundite, Jesuit, Bishop Sheen’s?— 
W. BROOKFIELD, Mass. 


(1) The Prayer said after Benediction is a series 
of ejaculations called the Divine Praises: 
“Blessed be God, etc.”” What you probably in- 
tended to ask is, what is the prayer said before 
Benediction, as it is sung by the celebrant in 
Latin. It is translated as follows: “O God, who 
hast left us in this wonderful Sacrament a per- 
petual memorial of Thy Passion, grant us, we 
beseech Thee, so to reverence the sacred mys- 
teries of Thy Body and Blood, that we may 
continually find in our souls the fruit of Thy Redemption.” 

(2) AQ are the first and last letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet. In Christian symbolism, they signify God, the begin- 
ning and end of all things. The English X with a P over- 
printed is a monogram of the name of Christ in Greek. The 
first two letters of “Christ” in Greek—Chi Rho—are in 
appearance like X and P of the English alphabet. Joined 
together, the monograms mean “Christ, eternal God.” They 
are used on Mass vestments, liturgical books, etc. 

(3) Bishop Sheen is national director of the Pontifical 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which serves all 
foreign missions. The other missions are promoted by the 
several missionary societies, each with its own central 
office. This arrangement means greater emphasis on the 
individual mission and furthers greater support from the 
faithful. . 

(I have no knowledge of the club you mention. The 
certificate you have probably gives the location of the 
central office.) 








Female Pope; Damnation for One Sin 


(1) I was told recently that at one time there was a female 
pope but that the Catholic Church tries to keep this fact 
quiet. True or false? (2) What answer should be given 
to a person who says there is nothing in his religion that 
he doubts, but he doesn’t believe that a soul would be 
lost because of one mortal sin, since God is all-merciful 
and the good the soul did would stand it in good stead? 


(1) False and also silly. 

(2) Such a person is arguing from sentiment, not from rea- 
son and faith. Our Lord said, “If anyone does not abide 
in Me, he shall be cast outside as the branch and wither; 
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and they shall gather them up and cast them into the fire. 
and they shall burn.” (John 15:6, 7) As the branch sepa. 
rated from the vine cannot bear fruit, so a soul separated 
from God at the moment of death because of one serious 
violation of the divine law will be condemned to everlasting 
perdition. God is all-merciful, but He is also all-just. 


Saint Kenneth 


Could you give me some information about Saint Ken- 
neth. I think it is an English, or perhaps an Irish, name.— 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


The Book of Saints \ists a Saint Kenneth for August 6. He 
was a Welsh hermit of the sixth century who made his cell 
among the rocks in the peninsula of Gower on the then 
desolate shores of the Atlantic. 

Kenneth is a form of Canice or Canicus, according to 
this source. In this respect, there is a St. Kenneth, an ab- 
bot of the sixth century, who is the patron saint of the city 
of Kilkenny, Ireland, which is named after him. He was 
born in the north of Ireland and, with many other holy 
men, was trained to the monastic life by St. Finnian of 
Cluain or Clonard, passing afterward under the discipline 
of St. Cadoc of Wales. He preached throughout Ireland 
and also in Scotland, where he was the first to build a 
church in the place now known as St. Andrews. In Ireland 
he founded several monasteries, among them that of 
Aghadoe, where he passed away toward the end of the sixth 
century at the age of eighty-four. His feast day is October 11. 


Jesus as Baptismal Name 


Why does the Church allow a child to be baptized with 
the name of Jesus? The newspaper reported a disgrace- 
ful scandal in which the man involved was called Jesus. 
When I read this it made my blood boil—NeEw York, 
NY. 


Latins, especially in Mexico, sometimes among the several 
names they give their sons in baptism include the name 
of Jesus. Most Catholics, especially among the English 
and Irish, consider such a thing blasphemous. Latins, on 
the other hand, think it is giving honor to Jesus. Different 
people, different manners. The Church, so far as I know, 
has never forbidden the practice. It does shock one’s 
feelings when one with the name of our Saviour is found 
to be a most unworthy character. Perhaps this point may 
be considered by one of the many commissions set up for 
the coming Ecumenical Council. 


Pomps of Devil 


At baptism we renounced the devil and “all his works and 
pomps.” We are asked to renew our baptismal promises 
during the Easter Vigil service and also at the end of 
missions given by the Passionist Fathers. I am curious 
to know what are the pomps of the devil which we 
should renounce.—PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


The original meaning of pomps (pompa, in Latin) was a 
solemn procession at funerals, weddings, circuses, and the 
like, in which images of the pagan gods were carried. Be- 
cause pomps were associated with idolatrous worship, which 
was worship of the devil, the candidate for baptism was re- 
quired to renounce them, if he desired to become a Christian. 

Nowadays, pomps could be applied to ostentatious displays 
of a worldly kind, which strongly impress the senses, such 
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as bathing beauty exhibitions. Prizes are awarded for beauty 
of face and shapely bodies—things good in themselves but 
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ephemeral and conducive to vaingiory. Coming-out parties 
with their extravagant display of wealth and status might 
also be included. Such things the Christian should judge at 
their true value—of no worth for the real good of the soul, 
but rather temptations to complain of plainness, poverty, 
and obscurity. They are comprehended under the term 
“vanity.” 


Religious Community Using English Only 


Could you tell me if there exists any religious order, con- 
gregation, or society which carries out its prayers and 
liturgy entirely in the English language?—-WALLINGFORD, 
CONN. 





There may be Catholic religious communities which offer 
all their vocal prayers in the English language, but there 
is none which attends the Sacrifice of the Mass (Liturgy) 
said in English. 


Marriage Before Ministers 


Several Catholic young people have been married to non- 
Catholics by Protestant ministers. 1 have been told that 
these people can go to their priests and have their mar- 
riages blessed and then the Catholic parties can receive 
the sacraments of the Church as before. Is this correct? 
—ONTARIO. 


A Catholic cannot marry validly before a non-Catholic 
minister acting as such. If he attempts to do so, there is 
no marriage and he is subject to excommunication, the 
absolution from which is reserved to the bishop of the 
diocese. If such a Catholic wants the attempted marriage 
to be validated, it is necessary to obtain a dispensation 
from the impediment which exists between a Catholic and 
a non-Catholic, the non-Catholic party must make the 
promises required in such a situation, and both parties must 
promise that all children will be baptized and brought 
up in the Catholic faith only. Then the parties must ex- 
change matrimonial consent before an authorized priest 
and two witnesses. 


Sins That Cry to Heaven 


During my Catholic education, | remember the discussion 
about the sins that cry to heaven for vengeance, among 
which, I believe, was unjustly depriving a man of his liveli- 
hood. I would appreciate your advising me of the other 
sins that fall in this category.—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The sins that cry to heaven are four: (1) voluntary homi- 
cide, (2) sodomy, (3) the oppression of the poor, especially 
widows and orphans, and (4) defrauding workers of their 
wages. The external reason why they are so called is that 
the Holy Scriptures declare they cry to heaven; the internal 
feason for their designation is that they are contrary to 
man’s social nature and the well-being of human fellowship. 

The Scriptural passages involved are the following: (1) 
“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
earth.” (Gen. 4:10) (2) “We will destroy this place because 
their cry is grown loud before the Lord.” (Gen. 19:13) 
(3) “You shall not hurt a widow or an orphan. If you hurt 
them they will cry out to me and I will hear their ‘cry.” 
(Ex. 22:22) (4) “Thou shalt not refuse the hire of the 
needy and the poor . . . but thou shalt pay him the price 
of his labor the same day, before the going down of the 
sun, because he is poor and with it maintaineth his life; 
lest he cry against thee to the Lord, and it be reputeth 
to thee a sin.” (Deut. 24:14 ff.) “Behold, the hire of the 



































laborers, who have reaped down your fields, which by fraud 
has been kept back by you, crieth; and the cry of them 
hath entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.” 
(James 5:4) 


Delayed Conversion 


I would like to become a convert to the Catholic Church, 
but circumstances prevent me from joining now. If I 
took instructions now, would it mean that I would have to 
repeat them before actually joining the Church? 


The words of Holy Scripture spring spontaneously to mind 
in your regard: “If today you shall hear His voice, harden 
not your heart. Now is the day of salvation; it is the hour 
for us to rise from sleep, for now our salvation is nearer 
than when we believed.” Do not delay to correspond with 
the grace that God is offering you. Consult a priest and 
mention the difficulty. He will instruct you how to act. 


Adam and Eve: Formation of Families 


Are Adam and Eve to be taken literally, and if so, how 
were families brought into existence?—TEMPLE CITY, 
CAL. 


Adam and Eve are literally the first parents of the whole 
human race. “God hath made of one [pair] all mankind 
to dwell upon the face of the whole earth.” (Acts 17:26) 
Families came into existence in due time by the natural 
process of generation, in conformity with the divine will 
expressed to Adam and Eve: “Increase and multiply and 
fill the earth.” (Gen. 1:28) 


Unbaptized Baby 


A friend’s baby was born dead and was not baptized. She 
maintained that it went straight to heaven. I tried to 
explain that it was necessary for the baby to be baptized 
in order to go to heaven. But my friend replied, why 
should God punish a baby through no fault of its own? 

She was once a Catholic but married a Lutheran and is 

going to the Lutheran church and bringing up her other 

children as Lutherans. 
ward. It is God who lays down the conditions { 
for salvation; it is for us to observe them. 

It should be remembered that no one has the right to 
eternal happiness; it is a gift which God bestows on those 
who fulfill the conditions. Hence, the denial of heaven is 
no injustice on God's part. It is the common teaching of 
Catholic theologians that unbaptized children will enjoy 
natural happiness, since they are without personal fault, but 
not supernatural happiness, because they died without sanc- 
tifying grace. Hence, it appears how solicitous parents and 
guardians should be to have their children baptized without 
delay. In your friend’s case, this accident should stir up 
sentiments of heartfelt contrition for her abandonment of 


the one true Church. For unless she repents, she won’t go 
to heaven either. 


In the case of infants who die in infancy, it 
is absolutely necessary that they be baptized 
in order to go to heaven. This is the clear 
revelation of Jesus Christ, who said, “Amen, 
amen, I say to thee, unless a man (human be- 
ing) be born again of water and the Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the kingdom of God.” (John 
3:5) There must be supernatural life—divine 
grace—before there can be supernatural re- 
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You and your family can have fun together. And you'll be 


adding your own ideas to these eight 
BY EDWARD J. SULLIVAN 


It has come to this: panic can strike 
in American households when the TV 
blinks out. “What can we do?” 

Or when the car is in for repair. 
can’t go anywhere!” 

Grown men are known to shudder at 
the prospect of whole families sitting 
around looking at each other for eve- 
nings at a time and all day Sundays. 

It needn't really be that bad. 

There are persons alive today who re- 
call how families used to play together 
and right at home. Perhaps you re- 
member when the player-piano was as 
crowded as the dinner table. Remem- 
ber the picnics in the yard, those ram- 
bling stories Grandpa could tell, the 
songs we'd all sing at the slightest 
provocation? 

The simpler pleasures. (I don’t mean 
to be doctrinaire about this; we just 
can’t afford the other kind.) We have 
at times lacked both picture tube and 


“We 
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station wagon, but we have discovered 
family recreations which re-create, 
which blend relaxation with creativity, 
which can be shared by most age-levels, 
which don’t cheat us out of the little 
money we can bring to them. Here are 
eight ideas which can be applied any- 
where and will suggest your own varia- 
tions. You may want to paste them to 
the back of the TV set—just in case. 





I. Dance Party 


The record hop can be domesticated 
without necessarily being tamed. Let 
teeners teach the cha-cha to Dad and 
Mom, and vice versa the Peabody, and 
life in your house need never be dull 
again. Secure all small infants out of 
harm’s way, but those old enough to run 
under trucks are also old enough to pick 
up a dancing beat, and no dancing 
school need ever be the richer. For the 


festive touch, add cooling drinks and 
something crunchy. 

If a grandaunt or elder cousin can be 
induced to share the mysteries of the 
tarantella or the square dance, there’s 
no telling what fun can be had. 

Who knows, it may be the only time 
the kids see Mom and Dad holding each 
other. Anyway, why must Dad wait 
until his daughter’s wedding for his first 
waltz with his Number Two gal? 


2. Story in The Round 


Start a story, merely with a word or 
a sentence. The member at your right 
adds to it; then the next. . . . The laughs 
get bigger when each comes to bat 
again, and the plot has taken a mighty 
turn since it last went by here. Keep 
the level of fantasy high. 

Boards of directors call this “brain- 
storming” and command big salaries for 
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i, If you could do it in oils, it would 
pe called modern art. In any case, it’s 
handy for stormy days, long drives, and 
entertaining sick-a-bed children. 

A variation is the reading bee which 
issuch an old idea it can look like new. 
Fach member brings to the circle a short 
rading he feels will interest everybody. 
This also triggers conversation, but it 
night be well for parents to do most of 
ihe listening, because there are oppor- 
nities here for insights into special 
interests. 


3, Growing Things 

Plants and children have always been 
saring at each other with wonder. In- 
joor gardening acquaints youngsters 
ynywhere and at any season with the 
tality in such elements as_ sunlight, 
water, and the mysteries that can be 
qwakened in a pot full of earth. 

Seeds, cuttings, and simplified in- 
truction booklets are now generally 
wailable in neighborhood stores. A 
mall supply of rich earth can be had, 
wm notice, from Grandma’s garden. The 
initial potting and planting is an after- 
noon’s play, but watching our garden 
sow is a continuing experience. Peter’s 
tan stalk climbing up the window 
fame will find itself in daily competi- 
ion with Christine’s sprawling potato 
plant, and each child is disciplined in 
responsibility for a living thing. Point 
out that plants breathe out the oxygen 
we need to breathe in and therefore 
erve as contributing members of the 
household. 


4, The Family Repertory 


Do you have bad actors in your 
house? Turn defect into virtue by put- 
ing the little schemers to work on the 
family’s own dramatic show. There’s 
10 age limit here; even the Nativity 
play must cast an infant. Let each mem- 
ber work at a piece of the production— 
xript, staging, costumes, etc.—and each 
lake one or more parts, largely ad 
libbing and improvising all the way. 
Youngsters are doing this all the time; 
just add parents and mix well. 

Family productions fittingly mark 
feast days, birthdays, name days. The 
show can also be put on the road, say 
0 Grandpa’s house. 

If you've got a girl afflicted with a 
big brother, she can bring feeling to a 
vehicle like The Bother With Brother. 
If you’ve got a boy in the collecting 
phase of boy-dom, he’s the likeliest 
choice for prop man. If Mother com- 














plains just once more that her wardrobe 
is dated, take it as license to plunder for 
costuming your period pieces. 


5. Stars in Our Lyes 


A few dollars worth of telescope can 
turn any rooftop or backyard into an 
observatory that will open up the won- 
ders of the universe to both grown-ups 
and growing-ups. This is particularly 
relevant to youngsters counting down to 
a blast-off age. Better hurry on this one 
before the sky becomes cluttered with 
man-made satellites and junked rocket 
parts. 

There is a growing number of popu- 
lar astronomy manuals which prepare 
parents for such enervating questions 
as, “Which way is up?” Parents can 
also point out why Christ is called 
“Sun of Justice” and Mary, “Morning 
Star.” 


6. Not Enough Cooks? 


One of the first whole sentences chil- 
dren utter in any kitchen is, “Let me do 
it,” and ranking high among Famous 
Last Words is Dad’s announcement, 
“I’m making supper tonight,” as he 
vests for the barbecue pit. 

In between these extremes, there is 
keen interest among children—particu- 
larly boys—in the magical rites of the 
kitchen. Our Boy Scout camper is for- 
ever advising Mother how to prepare 
kabob, whatever that is. 

Once Mother is reconciled to it, they 
can begin with the simpler dishes, such 
as hamburger, and work their way up 
to the zanier omelets. It’s only fair, 
though, that they also do the dishes; 
this induces restraint. 


7. Work, Pidquised As Play 


There’s a way of getting little jobs 
done around the house: make a game 
of it. 

For instance, why buy Christmas, 
Easter, and get-well cards when labor is 
so cheap? This also has to do with 
manual creativity, art, and all that. 

Begin with a multicolored pile of con- 
struction paper, a pot of glue, scissors, 
colored leads, and the bunch of cards 
we received last year, from which we 
shall snip elements that strike our fancy. 
Parents show a little of the how; then 
let uninhibited childmanship do the rest. 
Somehow the greeting card becomes a 
far less impersonal thing. To say the 
least. 

Then it’s a short step to making what 









































we call The Family Book. All those 
birth certificates, photos, first-haircut 
tufts, report cards, vacation mementoes, 
news clips, and marriage licenses stashed 
away around the house can be assem- 
bled in this one big loose-leaf ar- 
chive. Guaranteed to become the most 
thumbed book in the house. 


8. “Walking” 


I mention this because of its novelty 
value in a mobile age. Though the 
pedestrian is as vanishing an American 
as the bison, there are a few places still 
safe enough to be explored afoot. 

Begin with your own neighborhood. 
It looks much more interesting from a 
walking pace. Your children will intro- 
duce you to their playmates. Your wife 
will indicate points of interest in her 
daytime world. Both will take special 
delight in showing off the man your 
neighbors only hear about. Reward 
them with this small favor. 

Further afield, it’s best to confine your 
ambulations to those public ways and 
park lands where walking is still ac- 
cepted. Stay off overland roads alto- 
gether, because the sight of a walking 
man is so strange to the latest genera- 
tion of policemen and watchdogs that 
it renders them particularly suspicious 
and irksome. 

As a family thing, walking becomes a 
peripatetic school, and Daddy is exer- 
cised at both ends. But walking is even 
more than exercise; it is a state of mind. 

As I said, these suggestions are 
merely intended to open up bread con- 
cepts of creative group play in which to 
irrigate your own specific ideas. As 
with every other good thing that grows 
out of the family scheme, forms of play 
issue spontaneously out of very particu- 
lar interests and circumstances. 

Do not expect miracles right away. 
All play is experimental. At different 
age levels, children vary in the amount 
of time they can give to any one thing 
before their attention wanders. Without 
seeming to do so, you can try to keep 
the group play moving so as not to ex- 
haust the briefer attention-spans. 

Except for an occasional touch of 
sunburn or poison ivy, family play is 
noteworthy for its freedom from dele- 
terious aftereffects. The mere presence 
of a child tends to restrain idle talk of 
the meaner sort and overindulgence of 
any kind. Next morning begins with a 
pleasant memory instead of aching re- 
grets. So wash away your grown-up 
complexities in the pure waters of child 
laughter—and have fun. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Books They're Talking About 


BY DAN HERR, President, Thomas More Book Club 


Among the peculiarly American con- 
tributions to civilization is the heresy 
that popularity is a guide to quality. 
This heresy has met with favor in 
almost every area in American life, 
and it is not surprising that the quality 
of contemporary literature is too often 
gauged by the quantity of its readers. 

In order to apply easily this quan- 
tity-quality theory to individual books, 
willing hands regularly produce what 
are affectionately known as “Best- 
Seller Lists.” Good, or at least harm- 
less, in themselves as newsworthy sta- 
tistics for the book trade and of passing 
interest to all those who do not read 
with their lips, these lists can become 
a positive evil when, as is often the 
case, they are misinterpreted to be a 
guide to the best in contemporary read- 
ing. 

How sorry a guide best-seller lists 
can be is easily demonstrated to any- 
one willing to undertake the grisly job 
of studying some of the sensational 
best-selling books of our recent past. 
A long-time devotee of the books every- 
body, just everybody, is reading could 
pitifully boast of such “literary experi- 
ences” as Forever Amber, by Kathleen 
Windsor, The Robe; by Lloyd C. Doug- 
las, How to Win Friends and Influence 
People, by Dale Carnegie, Folk Medi- 
cine, by Dr. D. C. Jarvis, and Peyton 
Place, by Grace Metalious. 

Admittedly, there have been many 
superior books among the best-sellers, 
but the evidence is all too clear that 
best-sellers are more apt to be shoddy 
than good and that best-selling lists are 
a notoriously chancy guide to contem- 
porary good reading. 

Having proclaimed that thesis with 
much finality but also with the sad 
realization that I have convinced no 
one and that most readers, including 
me, will continue to search these lists 
for the books one must be familiar with 
if one doesn’t want to be a social flop, 
I would like to comment briefly on a 
few of our more durable, current best- 
sellers. 

Hawaii, by James Michener (Ran- 
dom House, $6.95). The oldest of the 
current favorites, this novel, whose only 
virtue is its length, has been at the top 
of the lists for almost two years. If 
books should be bought by the pound, 
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possibly there is an explanation for the 
success of this pretentious and dismal 
bore. It is intended as a paean of praise 
to our fiftieth state, and I consider Mr. 
Michener both an ingrate and a poor 
sport for recently changing his mind 
and denouncing the state that made 
him rich and famous. This book can best 
be described as a “kitchen sink” opus— 
the author has thrown in almost every- 








Reported for the July issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across the nation 


1. NOW! By Father M. Raymond, 
0.C.S.0. $4.25. Bruce 


2. TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By Robert W. 
Gleason, S. J. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


3. DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS. By Dr. Thomas A. Dooley. 
$5.00. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


4. THIS IS THE HOLY LAND. By Bishop 
Sheen, Karsh, & Morton. $4.95. 
Hawthorn 


5. BURNT-OUT CASE. By Graham 
Greene. $3.95. Viking 


6. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


7. THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. $3.00. Harper 


8. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANU- 
AL. By Msgr. George A. Kelly. 
$4.95. Random House 


9. THE CATHOLIC YOUTH’S GUIDE TO 
LIFE AND LOVE. By Msgr. George 
A. Kelly. $3.95. Random House 


10. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By John 
Courtney Murray, S. J. $5.00. 
Sheed & Ward 


Select your books from our reviews 


thing, including garbage. I say almost. 
because he has contributed very little 
literary skill. No aloha for this one. 
To Kill a Mockingbird, by Harper 
Lee (Lippincott, $3.95), has just been 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize. This jis q 
first novel, published quietly a year 
ago and for a time seemingly destined 
for that limbo of obscurity which soon 
overtakes most first novels. Some dis. 
cerning reviewers and some enthusiastic 
first readers—contrary to popular be. 
lief, best-sellers are not made by ad. 
vertising but by word-of-mouth endorse. 
ment—were not content to let. this 
happen. As a result, Miss Lee’s book 
gradually found the public it deserved 
I know of no recent book so _ heart. 
warming and so pleasurable. The story 
of two captivating Southern children 
and their father, it is a joy to read. | 
realize that I have made it sound like 
an Elsie Dinsmore special. Although 
it comes perilously close to stickiness 
from time to time, as a whole it should 
even captivate Casey Stengel. 
A Burrt-Out Case, by Graham 
Greene (Viking, $3.95), is certainly 
not vintage Greene. If you haven't read 
Mr. Greene before, or even if you have, 
by-pass this one in favor of his classic, 
The Power and the Glory. For in his 
newest book, Mr. Greene seems to me 
to prove that, as a writer at least, he 
has suddenly become an old man— 
he’s tired and he tends to repeat his 
former triumphs. Burnt out, you might 
say. As others have advised, mediocre 
Greene is better than the best of many 
writers; here and there, even in this 
disappointing novel, will be found 
flashes of his great talent. 
Advise and Consent, by Allen Drury 
(Doubleday, $5.75), won the Pulitzer 
Prize for fiction last year, and again 
the Pulitzer judges chose wisely. The 
novel concerns the workings of our na- 
tional government, and it taught me 
more about political science than any 
textbook I have read on the subject 
Unfortunately, I know too little about 
our government to be able to guar- 
antee that Mr. Drury, a former Wash- 
ington correspondent for the New York 
Times, presents an accurate picture of 
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our political life. I do know that he has 
written an engrossing and compelling 
novel that is certain to prove a memot- 
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ble reading experience. The book has 
quits. It’s far too long and it has been 
gited with unnecessary sex almost as 
{ by afterthought. 

The Agony and the Ecstasy, by Irving 
sone (Doubleday, $5.75), is a novel- 
zed biography of Michelangelo. Mr. 
sone in Lust for Life, a biography of 
vincent Van Gogh, demonstrated his 
particular talent for expressing the spirit 
of a creative artist. He could find no 
utist more difficult to encompass in 
the pages Of a book than the titan 
Michelangelo, and it is good to report 
that he has produced a vivid portrait 
of the Florentine sculptor, although he 
has not written a modern classic. The 
Renaissance comes to life in these pages, 
and those tumultuous times form a 
striking backdrop for such controversial 
and awe-inspiring figures as Méichel- 
angelo himself, Savonarola, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Lorenzo de Medici, Raphael, 
and the Renaissance popes. (For the last 
time, I will complain that a book is too 
long. It’s not that I am against long 
books, aS you might suspect by this 
time, but that I believe most modern 
book editors have abdicated their re- 
sponsibility for removing the stuffing.) 
Winnie Ille Pu, translated from A. 
A. Milne’s Winnie the Pooh, by Alex- 
ander Lenard (Dutton, $5.00), has 
amazed the experts in the book trade 
and brought new life to that dying race, 
teachers of Latin, by achieving best- 
sellerdom almost upon publication. If 
you are a Latin whiz, you will find it 
novel and entertaining, I’ve been told. 
I suspect, however, that most buyers 
quickly discover how little Latin they 
have retained after all these years and, 
after struggling with a few pages, put 
it down with a nostalgic sigh. I did. 
The Snake Has All the Lines, by 
Jean Kerr (Doubleday, $3.50). It’s not 
easy to find something to laugh about 
these days. At a time when we need 
to laugh more, humorists seem to be 
rare. Thank God for Jean Kerr, and 
show your appreciation by giving her 
the opportunity to let you enjoy life 
and laughter, if only for a couple of 
hours. Mrs. Kerr is no “sick” come- 
dian—in fact, I would be tempted to 
call her wholesome, except that I am 
sure she would resent it. 

Profiles in Courage: Inaugural Edi- 
tion, by John F. Kennedy (Harper, 
$3.95), has suddenly reappeared on the 
best-seller lists, and only a churl would 
charge that the author’s new position 
has been responsible for this revival. 
This was an outstanding book, even 
when John F. Kennedy was not Presi- 
dent of the United States, and it re- 
mains a good book today. In it, Mr. 
Kennedy brilliantly discusses eight 





American statesmen (all Senators, in- 
cluding John Quincy Adams, Daniel 
Webster, Sam Houston, George W. Nor- 
ris, and Robert Taft) who exhibited true 


courage by deciding to do the right and 
the hard thing, despite great obstacles | 
and great risks. No matter how you may 
feel about Mr. Kennedy’s politics, you 
must admit it’s pleasant to have a lit- 
erate Chief Executive for a change. 

The Rise and the Fall of the Third 
Reich, by William Shirer (Simon and 
Schuster, $10.), was another surprise 
best-seller. Those who should know be- 
lieved that the price, the subject, and 
the thorough approach would scare 
away most potential readers. (If you are 
beginning to believe that best-seller ex- 
perts are about as knowledgeable as 
weather forecasters, you are absolutely 
right.) This book has the distinction 
of being the first ten-dollar book ever 
to achieve the top of the best-seller 
list, and it gives every indication of 
staying there for some time to come. 
The Eichmann case has no doubt been 
a contributing influence, reminding us, 
as it has, of these monstrous times we 
have tried to forget. This detailed his- 
tory of the rise and fall of Adolph Hitler 
is not the kind of book you pack for 
week-end reading in the country. It’s 
solid fare, but well worth your time 
and your concentration. 

And a final comment. The last word 
on best-sellers was given well over a 
century ago by William Hazlitt, when 
he said: “If I have not read a book be- 
fore, it is new to me, whether it was 





printed yesterday or three hundred 
years ago.” That’s still good advice. 
Remember it, if you find yourself be- 
coming an addict to best-seller reading. 


NOW! 
By Father M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 
Bruce. 184 pages. $4.25 


There is a need for spiritual reading for 
the laity that combines spiritual ideal- 
ism, solid theological underpinnings, 
and a style free of sacristy language and 
theological jargon. Occasionally, just 
such books have been provided by Trap- 
pist, Father Raymond. 

The idea behind this new title is one 
of his best. It is to write for twentieth- 
century laity in the tradition of de Caus- 
sade’s Abandonment to Divine Prov- 
idence. The two poles of this tradition 
are acceptance of God’s will and the 
exhausting of the possibilities offered by 
the present moment. 

However, between idea and execu- 
tion, between the cute chapter head- 
ings and the diffuse chapter contents, 
something went wrong with this book. 

Through the whole book there is a 
fundamental misinterpretation of 


spirituality is founded in simplicity, it 
does not follow that spiritual problems 
can therefore be simplified. To do so is 


















































LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem 


by Leon-Joseph Suenens 

Translated by George J. Robinson 
A masterly discussion of the Christian 
conception of love and marriage, against 
the background of mounting popula- 
tions, economic difficulties, and intensive 
propaganda for artificial birth preven- 
tion. 

“To a degree which few can match, 
Bishop Suenens combines an expert 
knowledge of theology with a wide ex- 
perience of Catholic action at top level 
and a gift for clear and vivid expression.” 


—Clergy Review $3.25 


JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 
AND HIS TIME 


Volume Il: Constantinople 
by Chrysostomus Baur, O.S.B. 
With the same thorough scholarship he 
applied to Volume |, Dom Baur presents 
here the life of Chrysostom from his con- 
secration as bishop of Constantinople 
through his exile and death. The wealth 
of background material explains the 
complexities of the world with which 
Chrysostom had to deal. $6.75 


Volume |: Antioch $6.75 


THE MIND OF VOLTAIRE 


His Constructive Deism 
by Rosemary Lauer, Ph.D. 


Taking her material from philosophical 
works rather than from the better-known 
literary works, Dr. Laver traces the de- 
velopment of Voltaire’s philosophical 
ideas as affected by events in his per- 
sonal life and by the spirit of his time. 
“A well-ordered introduction to the main 
themes in Voltaire’s thought.”—from the 
Preface by James Collins, Ph.D. $3.50 
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simplicity of the spiritual life. Because | 
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“WE LIVED 
BECAUSE WE 
VEILED 

OUR EYES 


Pére Jacques could not 
continue to live because 
he did not veil his eyes. 
When one saw that hu- 
man mass reduced to 
such a state, one said to 
oneself: these are no 
longer men. Pére Jacques 
did not see it as a crowd, 


but saw each individual 
there as a man.” 


PERE JACQUES 
by Michel Carrouges 


is the intimate story of 
a sensitive and intelligent 
man — a Carmelite monk 
— who kept alive in the 
hearts of his fellow pris- 
oners a glowing faith and 
courage amid the horrors 
of torture and death ina 
Nazi concentration camp. 





CATHOLIC LIFE 


by Lawrence G. Lovasik 


Understanding appraisal 
of the many kinds of 
prayer and sympathetic 
instruction in how one 
can draw closer to God 
through their use. A 
wealth of devotional ma- 
terial is contained in 
Father Lovasik’s illustra- 


tive anecdotes, and the 
work as a whole serves as 
a complete manual for 
use in deepening and de- 
veloping prayer life. 
$5.00 


PERE JACQUES and 
PRAYER IN CATHOLIC 
LIFE are available NOW in 
local bookstores. 


The Macmillan Company 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company 








to ignore the complexity of the person 
involved. 


This is not the only form of sim-— 


plification that mars the book. In Chap- 
ter Two, for example, Father Raymond 
presents a simplified version of St. 
Thomas’ proofs for the existence of 
God. He then raises a stock objection 
and proceeds to dismiss it as “seem- 
ingly profound.” This sort of thing is 
hardly a service to the Catholic who 
must attempt his journey to God in an 
atmosphere that is, more often than not, 
hostile and many times sincere and pro- 
foundly troubled in its questions about 
God and man’s relationship to Him. 

From the chapter heading—Be 
Yourself... Now... And You'll Be 
Like God”—we are led to expect 
something about the fulfillment of the 
individual personality. The chapter ac- 
tually ends in some remarks about prov- 
idence. Certainly these things are rela- 
ted, but in his anxiety to give a solid, 
doctrinal core to his themes, Father 
Raymond has fallen into the trap of 
stitching in doctrinal passages, so many 
patches, roughly sewn, with all seams 
showing. 

A reader is forced by these, and 
many other faults, to conclude that this 
book has been published before its 
time. 

JOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P. 


SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
RECRUITING 


By Godfrey Poage, C.P. 
Newman. 


219 pages. 
$3.50 


Father Godfrey Poage, C.P., is one of 
those rare persons, an articulate ex- 
pert. Few men better know the oppor- 
tunities and pitfalls awaiting the re- 
ligious vocation recruiter, and very few 
men indeed discuss vocational recruit- 


ing with Father Poage’s gifted fluency, 

Secrets of Successful Recruiting, 
while suggesting many specific ways to 
“streamline” the approach of the full. 
time recruiter and to systemize his 
work through the use of modern busi- 
ness and administrative techniques, also 
offers many tips and topics of urgent 
interest to all priests and laymen recog. 
nizing the desperate need for vocations, 

One area receiving special attention 
from Father Poage is the parental atti. 
tude toward vocations. Veteran recruit- 
ers mention uninformed parental oppo- 
sition as a major obstacle to vocations, 
Strangely, this opposition seems most 
vehement in Catholic homes otherwise 
rich enough in faith to have aroused 
strongly the call of Christ in generous 
young hearts. 

Father Poage offers sound, reason- 
able answers to common parental ob- 
jections (too young, too soon, too 
difficult, etc.) and suggests educational 
and other means for helping parents 
understand the profound dignity and 
worth of a life given to God. 

An_information-laden supplement 
completes Secrets of Successful Re- 
cruiting, and an _ extensive _bibliog- 
raphy whets one’s appetite for further 
reading. 

Father Poage has given us a lucid 
and satisfying explanation of the 
Church’s aims and methods in an often 
misunderstood apostolate. 

REV. ROBERT J. MAHONEY, 


SECULAR INSTITUTES 


By Joseph-Marie Perrin, O.P. 
Kenedy. 122 pages. $3.50 
The impact of secular institutes on 
Catholic life in America has, thus far, 
been very limited. One reason for this 
has been the lack of writings, aside 
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dearly explain their real nature and 
purpose. The simplest and most tempt- 
ing ways Of presenting them have, un- 
fortunately, been also the most mis- 
leading. For example, it is not correct, 
even as a rough simplification, to present 
secular institutes as a modern version 
of the religious life: their members are 
not disguised clerics, nuns in_ street 
dress, or a new kind of religious. 

Secular institutes are societies con- 
sisting of secular priests, or lay men, 
or lay women. While remaining “in 
the world” and, for most, living in their 
own homes and engaged in their own 
normal occupations, they are pledged 
to live a completely dedicated Christian 
life, by means of vows or some equiva- 
lently binding engagement. 

Father Perrin’s book, translated from 
the French, is a timely contribution to 
a better understanding of secular insti- 
tutes. Leaving aside the merely histor- 
ical and purely canonical elements, the 


author emphasizes the spiritual 


and 


theological aspects of this “new” vo- 
cation. He explains the total dedica- 
tion to God which this way of life 


demands and makes 


possible. 


“The 


form of the apostolate of the secular 


institute 


is to proffer not 


ideas or 


printed matter but Christians living in a 
divine fashion among men who live the 
ordinary life of the world. We might say 
that they must be an edition of the 
Gospel translated into living deeds for 
the use of our contemporaries.” 

To many, this new form of evangeli- 
cal life, which Pius XII called “provi- 
dential,” remains completely unknown 
or partially misunderstood. Father Per- 
tins book can help these and others 
better to understand and appreciate the 
role secular institutes have in the life 
of the Church. In addition, this book 
has other merits: to active members of 
Catholic Action, it offers a better un- 
derstanding of the lay apostolate: to 
religious, it gives some pertinent in- 
sights on Christian perfection; to priests, 
it presents ideas which will help them 
in the direction of zealous lay people. 


FINTAN LOMBARD, C.P. 


GIFT OF TIME 


By Phyllis Brett Young. 


Putnam. 
Box cakes, home 
freezers, push-button 


kitchens, TV dinners, 
dry Martinis, and the 
next-door neighbor’s 
husband all add up to 
the symbols of suc- 
cess, the pattern of 
life, with a large L, for 
the wealthy young-ex- 


320 pages. 
$3.95 





Phyllis Young 


ecutive set in suburban Toronto. Keep- 
ing up with the Rowanwoodites has be- 





gun to pall on Karen Whitney. Her two 
children are on their own, away from 
home. She and her husband, Rick, are 
still in love with each other, and neither 
has strayed to the next yard, or should 
we say patio. Yet life for Karen is 
empty, and suicide is often in her 
thoughts. She longs for a simple, un- 
complicated life. 

Then one morning the postman brings 
three letters, one from her doctor, one 
about a new job for Rick in a small 
town, and one from a man she had not 
seen for twenty years. The three letters, 
and the ten days following their arrival, 
bring about significant changes in Kar- 
en’s life. 

Mrs. Young has correctly diagnosed 
the sickness of the modern woman in a 
slick society where she has “too much 
of everything” and is “paying the wrong 
price for the wrong things.” Her initi- 
ative, her originality, her creativity, her 
womanness—all the things that make 
her psychologically different from a 
man—are crushed in the grinding wheels 
of progress in a culture where there is 
a high standard of living but no real 
living. 

Mrs. Young has a fast moving pen, 
and she makes her writing nostalgic 
with memories out of the past—Bogart 
in Casablanca, for instance—and timely 
with Helena Rubinstein beauty products 
and Reader’s Digest articles. Her people 
are as real as the next-door neighbors 
in places like Rowanwood. But there is 
one real annoyance, and that is her 
lapses into the second-person narrative 
technique. 











FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


THE LOST TOWNS AND ROADS 


OF AMERICA 


By J. R. Humphreys. 
Doubleday. 


194 pages. 
$4.95 


Each year when sum- 
mer vacation occurs, 
the land is alive with 
restless travelers. 
Town mice visit the 
country and country 
mice go to town. Most 
people travel great dis- 
tances to a mountain 
resort, the seashore, or 4J-R.- Humphreys 
a metropolitan center. Highways and 
turnpikes are flooded with recklessly 
speeding cars or congested with sluggish 
traffic. And the occupants, intent on a 
distant vacation spot, usually ignore 
the surrounding terrain through which 
they travel. 

J. R. Humphreys has a better idea. 
Where most people use the main arter- 
ies, he drives on secondary highways, 
old country roads, and little-used by- 
ways. Touring off the beaten paths, he 
discovers many places of interest and 
charm. 


Please patronize our advertisers 














The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 











BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 
$1.25 to: 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 

BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA. MISSOURI 











IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 














RAISE FUNDS FAST 


WITH 


Handford 
























FREE SAMPLES! 


For your worthy cause you 
can raise more funds faster 
at far less cost with Hand- 
ford Brown Coin Cards! Let 
us prove this to you! Send 
for FREE Samples today! 
Coin Holders up to $3 in dimes: 
Coin Holders up to $5 in quarters: 
| Get our exclu- 
sive fund 
raising 
plan 
to 
day 
Phon 
WIND 
SOR 
4-0454 
| OF wire 
direct to 
us or mail 
coupon now! 


HANDFORD BROWN CO., Inc. 


Dept. TS7-61 
Coytesville - New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me FREE samples with your exclusive 
fund raising plan. 

NAME: 
ADDRESS: 

















CITY: STATE: 
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MADONNA VEILS 


Carry in your purse. 
Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament 
Navy. Black and 
Madonna Blue size 27” x 18” 
Black or W —s mantilias 

29 
Above in plastic — 1.00 ea. 
rid 
black or npee-ey mantillas 
size 50” x21” price $3.00 
ideal for Pilgrimages 





Makes Inexpensive Gift # 
MADONNA VEILS, Box 1422, Sta. H., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 











SAINT LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Sainte-Foy, Quebec 10, P. Q., Canada. 


English-speaking boarding and day school for 
boys, in Quebec City, Canada. At present time, 
four years high school program (eventually four 
years of college) leading to B.A. degree granted 
by Laval University. Residence fee $600. 


Write for prospectus. 











MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
Gymnasium ond indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 














MARMION 

Military Academy 
Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois. 
Catalog. 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 





Fully accredited. B.A B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts. sciences, teacher training. pre-professional 
courses business administration home-making, 
medical technology Modern buildings: spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program 


Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Ind. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A.. B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art. journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama. business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic. social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 41 SAINT MARY-OF-THE- WOOSS, We IND. 


SAINT MARY ¥ NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844. 

















Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science. Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music eigen pe major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 


for cata 
Ta AINT MARY'S COLLEGE, BOX $ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 








— NAZARETH COLLEGE— 


“Louisville’s Downtown College” 


Four-year, fully accredited, liberal arts college for 
women conducted by the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
A.B. degrees in 12 major fields. B.S. in nursing; med 
tech.; educ.; home econ. M.S. in education, library 
science, theology. New residence for boarding students 
Write: Director of Admissions, Dept. P 


851 South 4th St., Lovisville 3, Ky. 











URSULINE ACADEMY 


Founded 1727. Oldest resident and day school 
for girls in the present limits of the United States. 
Grades 1 through 12. Fully accredited. College 
preparatory. Music, Art. Various clubs such as 
Glee, Dramatics, Sports, Debating, help develop 
leadership, poise and responsibility. Conducted 
by the Ursuline Nuns, 2635 State Street, New 
Orleans 18, Louisiana. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Humphreys started on 
a June morning from Atlantic High- 
lands, New Jersey, bound for Monterey, 
California. They traveled 7,484 miles 
in forty-five days. Their zigzag route 
took them to places usually not listed 
in tourist books. It led them to many 
slumbering villages, ghost towns, and 
abandoned mining centers. By evading 
the six-lane express ways lined with 
billboards smearing the countryside, 
they were able to find the real country. 
Mr. Humphreys has produced an 
interesting account of a trip that in- 
cluded covered bridges, grass-grown 
lanes, old cemeteries with quaint head- 
stones, town pumps, board sidewalks, 
unchained grocery stores with pot- 
bellied stoves, log cabins, colonial 
homes, post-Civil War gingerbread 
houses, picket fences, horses and bug- 
gies, blacksmiths, and many rarely pub- 
licized historic spots. Excellent de- 
scription of the land and superb photo- 
graphs will make you turn off at the 
nearest exit from the tiresome through- 
way. 
PAUL QUINN. 


LEO XIII AND THE MODERN 
WORLD 


By Edward T. Gargan. 
Sheed & Ward. 


246 pages. 
$4.50 


Pope Leo XIII has often been referred 
to as “the first modern pope.” He is 
commonly known as “The pope of the 
workingman.” The recent, world-wide 
commemoration of the seventieth anni- 
versary of his famous social ency- 
clical On the Condition. of Labor is 
evoking keen interest in Leo’s life 
and the tense historic conditions which 
prompted him to write his immortal 
documents. 

For it is on Leo’s superb social en- 
cyclicals that the Catholic Church has 
erected her splendid edifice of social 
doctrine. A man fifty years ahead of his 
time, Pope Leo saw the drift of modern 
society, analyzed its structure and fail- 
ings with remarkable depth and lucidity, 
and pointed the way for the reconstruc- 
tion of a sound social order. All his suc- 
cessors, Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, 
Pius XI, Pius XII, and now Pope John 
XXIII, with his recent social encycli- 
cal, have refined and elaborated the 
solid social doctrine of Leo. 

Leo’s writings revolve around the re- 
lationship between state and church, 
the rights and duties of citizens, the 
nature of the state, human authority 
and liberty, education, marriage, slav- 
ery, communism, pseudo liberalism, 
labor-management relations, and the lay 
apostolate. 

In this timely study, the editor, Ed- 
ward T. Gargan, of Loyola University, 
Chicago, presents nine chapters written 
by American scholars on the most sig- 





nificant phases of Leo’s life and woy 

Raymond Schmandt gives a scholarly 
survey of Leo’s life and work. Ker 
neth Scott Latourette writes apg. 
ceptive sketch of “The Church and th 
World in the Nineteenth Century” 
Father Joseph Moody, using newly dis. 
covered material, sets the social ep. 
cyclicals against their historical back. 
ground and provides additional insigh; 
as to their production. Archbishop Vag. 
nozzi explores Leo’s brilliant documen 
On Human Liberty. S. William Hal. 
perin discusses “Leo XIII and th 
Roman Question.” Father Eric Me. 
Dermott, S.J., sets forth Leo’s relations 
with England. Father Thomas McAvoy, 
C.S.C., discusses “Leo and America,” 
James Collins has an excellent chapter 
on “Leo and the Philosophical Ap. 
proach to Modernity.” And Father 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., concludes the 
book with a chapter on “Leo XIII and 
Contemporary Theology.” 

There are good bibliographies for 
each chapter. Students and serious read- 
ers will find here a mine of information, 

GERARD ROONEY, CP. 









A NATION OF SHEEP 


By William J. Lederer. 
Norton. 


194 pages, 
$3.75 


In The Ugly Ameri- 
can, Mr. Lederer told 
us what was wrong 
with America’s foreign 
policy. In his latest 
book, A Nation of 
Sheep, he’s still telling 
us what’s wrong with 
America’s policy, and, 
if anything, it sounds 





William Lederer 
better than it did two years ago. One 


has only to look at recent events in 
Cuba in order to be reminded once 
again there is something wrong some- 
where with the way in which we present 
ourselves to foreign countries. Why is 
it that we spend so many millions of 
dollars in trying to get others to like 
us, only to be told, after the money 
has been received and partially spent, 
o “go home?” 

If you want the answers to this 
and hundreds of similar questions, be 
sure to read Mr. Lederer’s book. The 
first chapter alone, which reveals how 
the United States gave thirty-five mil- 
lion dollars to a country to “save” it 
from an “invasion” that didn’t exist, 
is worth the purchase price. The chap- 
ters on Syngman Rhee, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and other controversial figures are 
also interesting, if you can stand to see 
idols broken. 

If you'd prefer fact-digging now to 
possible grave-digging later, you could 
do worse than read A Nation of Sheep 
and try to act upon Mr. Lederer’s advice. 
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RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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FOREIGN AID: OUR TRAGIC 
EXPERIMENT 


By Thomas S. Loeber. 
Norton. 


139 pages. 
$3.50 


Something is missing in this book. 
Otherwise it would have been a perfect 
example of its type. What was omitted 
was the author’s demurrer, “but don’t 
misunderstand me—some of my _ best 
friends are in foreign aid.” This book 
consists of little more than a recital of 
apparently unprofitable projects of the 
International Co-operation Administra- 
tion. It has all the symptoms of a preju- 
dice, such as generalizations (from 6 
countries to 60, from 100 bureaucrats 
to 10.000); the failure to identify in- 
dividuals; the use of stereotypes; quoting 
authorities without quoting their bal- 
ancing remarks. Yes, I am disappointed 
that Mr. Loeber said nothing about his 
best friends. 

Now, Mr. Loeber may be quite cor- 
rect in his claims of waste and misdi- 
rection, but that will not be rectified 
by this book. There is not enough docu- 
mentation for it to be politically useful. 
A congressman would be amusing, but 
far from persuasive, if he urged the 
voting down of an aid bill because 
of the poor planning of ICA, “an ex- 
ample of which I will give you: an 
earthen dike was built in I’m not sure 
what year, nor by whom, but if was 
somewhere in Jordan, in the souihern 




















Unsatisfied Customer 


& A backwoods farmer came 
into town for supplies. Stopping 
at the local hardware store, he 
handed over a key and asked 
that a new one be cut. He said 
he would call for it on his next 
trip into town. 

When he returned a 
later to pick up the key, 
asked the clerk: 

“Will it work all right?” 

“Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Well, I hope it fits,” re- 
“because the 


week 
he 


marked the farmer, 
other one didn’t.” 
—Alfred Whelan 








A distinctive residence college . highly 


ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


A Benedictine Liberal Arts College for Men 


dited 





and responsibility. 


social program . . . intercollegiate athletics. 





Ideal a Poe ng ratio. Seventeen a programs of study leading to 
B.A., B.S. and B. Mus. Ed. Preparation for teaching. Cooperative plans in Math-Engineering. Electronic 
language laboratory. Opportunities in art, drama, and music . . 


For Catalog Write REGISTRAR, ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


d to develop student leadership 


. extra-curricular activities . . . 











—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE— 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston, Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 

















COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 








COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 




















CONVENT STATION, N. J. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the 

G00D Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 


COUNSEL 
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THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondolet, Mo. 
Four-year liberal arts college for women. Fully accredited 























































Degree conferring: B.A., B.S., B.S. in ed. Humanities, Sciences, Music, Economics and Business 
Education, Education: Secondary and Elementary; also Graduate Division (men and women) degree 
conferring: M.A., M.S., M.S. in ed. 


Contact: Director of Undergraduate or Graduate Division, The College of Saint Rose, Albany, N. Y. 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, Hi. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 


Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


college 














UNIQUE AND CHALLENGING 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, 
AND LANGUAGES PROGRAM 
Calasanctius Preparatory School conducted by 
the Piarist Fathers 
College preparatory. Day and boarding 
students. Ages 9-12, of exceptional ability. Send 
inquiries: The Headmaster, Calasanctius Prep. School, 
175 Windsor Ave., BUFFALO 9, N. Y. Tel: TT5-7882. 


Six years 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 


Fully accredited four year preparatory 






College for Women courses for resident and day students conducted 

by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In 

Conducted by Dominican Sisters diana. Beautiful 1 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with eas ess to all social and cul 

e Bachelor of Arts tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
e Baehelor of Science of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music Office of Admissions : 
Education Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 








Address REGISTRAR Columbus 19, Ohio 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoied to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsbu-gh--Atl sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 


MOUNT ST. CHARER ACADEMY 


e Directed by the Brothers of the Sacr+* Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 





SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 

the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 

and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 

70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 

varsity and intramural sports Summer Institute 
Write for catalog 


Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 




















" IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 


® a four-year liberal arts College for women 

@ fully accredited 

@ conducted by the Sisters, 
Heart of Mary 


Servant f the Immaculate “¢ . . 
ee ar entific, Commercial, and General Courses. 
Address inquiries to 
The Registrar, Box G 
Iimmaculata College, 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 





Immaculata, Pennsylvania 





Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen life of complete sacrifice — & 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes cation — 

guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, For further information: 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 


Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S 
Silver Spring, Md. 


40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Bro 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 
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We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


part, I’m informed. Well, this dike was 
never used. No sir, it was never used, 


That’s all the data I have except its 
dimensions were 14 by 3 by 7.” Yes 
that’s all this work could tell him aboy 


a supposed aid failure. 


It will be some time, I am sure, be. 
fore the subject is handled with greater 
competence than that shown by Bur. 
dick and Lederer in The Ugly Ameri. 
can. It may seem unfair to ask an author 
to look to such a standard, though | 
think not, as his standards for our goy- 
ernment service are even more strin- 


gent. 


RICHARD P. FRENCH, 


RUSSIA AND THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN 


By George F. Kennan. 


Little, Brown. 


Some few years ago, 
George Kennan, now 
our Ambassador to 
Belgrade, was consid- 
ered by our superpa- 
triots to be something 
of a Leftist—soft on 
communism — prob- 
ably as a result of liv- 
ing sO many years in 


411 pages, 
$5.75 





George Kennan 


Moscow. Today, he stands as our most 
careful historian of the Soviet surge for 
power. Here in his latest effort, Kennan 
takes us from the departure of Russia 












Just a Memory 


> A newly engaged miss was 


showing off her ring. 


One of 


the ladies present offered her 
best wishes together with some 


advice. 


“Demand your rights,” said 
she. “When I married 20 years 
ago, I insisted that my husband 
give up smoking and drinking.” 


“And did he?” asked the 
younger woman. 

“I don’t know,” viser 
replied sadly. “I haV@&#t seen 


him in twenty years.” 
—Annabel Downs 
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ije ao CARMELITE PRIEST 
fory’s Oldest Order 

4 life of Prayer and Activity 

for Free booklet write to: 

ft, Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

e. M129 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
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FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 


1, [foreign Missions Preaching 
leaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
R hood are welcome to ask for information 


by writing to: 
Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
5 Mount Assisi Monastery 
loretto Pennsylvania 








THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
_ invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 

















THOSE 
SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 

are at it again. .\. 
their new 


POSTULATE 

is in 
MILWAUKEELAND 
write to this new 
“BOOT CAMP” 
for current 
information 


on our 
RELIGIOUS 
BROTHERHOOD 


a SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 
1735 Hi Mount Blvd., (Room 7) 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 
we Classes now form- 
ing for September entrance 



























WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? CARMELITE FATHERS 











BE GOD'S MISSIONER— PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! A one-year intensive Latin course for aspirants 
¢ In Mission Lands, the old to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school 
and young, the learned and diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. 
dying the poor, sick and For information write: Fr. Raymond Dolan, 
a? O. Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special Name Age_____ 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) Address 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for J 
information to: City. Zone State. 











XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 











HEALING HANDS Holy Cross Brothers 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS Serve God as a Brother in 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 











and mission areas © Teaching © Foreign 
j © ¥ k Missi 
Save souls as a noble and heroic e a . Clerical Work 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. e Trades 
John of God. Write: 
Director of Vocations Director of Vocati Dyn P Write for literature to 
St. John of GodHospital, or St.JohnofGodHospital, | Srother Eymard, c.s.c. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C 
~ 18 Dujarie Hall St. Joseph Juniorat 
los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Masv. eaure ance ind. = Valatie BD, wow fo0n 








JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 


For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 











Name Age. 
Address 
City State 


























is only one of the Monastic duties of a 
PASSIONIST BROTHER 









Write 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 


for information 


—OR Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 
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NEVER TOO LATE 
TO BECOME A PRIEST! 


Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
or Religious Clergy at 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 


| down 





\ Seminary exclusively for Belated 
Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 
credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
@ ACCELERATED LATIN FOR BEGINNERS 
@ TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE HUMANITIES 
@ TWO YEARS OF PHILOSOPHY 

Students interested in a_ particular 
section of the course only are welcome. 


Write to Director of Admissions 




















St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 
For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.D.#1, Springfield, Illinois 








HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
COLLEGE 
MEN « 


Work for YOUTH as 
a Priest or Brother 
YOU are NOT TOO 
LATE to start study- 
ing Latin 
Special designed 
latin courses for 
You 
Join DON BOSCO’S SALESIANS to work for 
Teenage Youth of today 

Write to: Reverend Father Director 
DON BOSCO COLLEGE, Newton, New Jersey 








FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 


from World War I on the wings of 
Bolshevik Revolution through Ver- 
sailles, intervention, civil war, the inter- 
war years, and the horror of Nazism 
to the end of World War II. 

The story is fascinating as it grip- 
pingly tells of (and debunks) the in- 
ternational deals, intrigues, and failures 
of diplomacy as the West tried to con- 
tain, and finally live with, the ever- 
growing Soviet giant. Looming large, 
and candidly handled at all times, are 
the formidable figures of Lenin (the 
ruthless, popular leader) and Stalin (the 
inscrutable, evil egomaniac), who in 
turn guided the forces of Russia. Ken- 
nan does us a great service in this book, 
for he exposes the ignorance, the fear, 
and the failings of the Western alli- 
ance in its response to the Soviet chal- 
lenge. 

He paints brilliant pictures of the 
flesh and bone of international poli- 
tics. For example, in describing the 
mistakes of our idealistic President Wil- 
son, he observes: “One sees again the 
characteristic limitations of summit di- 
plomacy . . . the senior statesmen har- 
ried, pressed, groaning under the spot- 
light of publicity, under the limitations 
of physical and nervous strength—and 
one sees how inadequate this is for a 
task. * His remarks about China 
and Russia’s interwar failure there are 
challenging, in that he suggests Russia 
can never permit Chinese power to 
long endure on the fringes of Mongo- 
lia and Soviet Asia because of the im- 
plied threat. 








Of considerable bearing on our ow 
political thinking, Kennan hits hard y 
our Official ignorance of history both ip 
China and in the Balkans, where oy 
idealism, sentimentality, and naive 
were no match for the realities of powe 
and ambition that operated in th 
area. He goes further: he suggests with 
conviction that, in our search for scape. 
goats, we assigned the aftermath of 
Yalta and the loss of China to subve. 
sion alone. 

This is a forthright yet tempere 
book, well written and with excelley 
documentation, although this reviewe; 
cannot agree that simply maintaining 
the peace will necessarily solve the Com. 
munist problem. 

ROBERT F. DELANEY, 


A YANKEE PRIVATE’S CIVIL 
WAR 


By Robert Hale Strong. 
Regnery. 


218 pages 
$3.95 


The hardest job a Civil 
War enthusiast has in 
this first year of the 
centennial is to decide 
just which book or 
books he wants to 
select from the ava- 
lanche for stocking on 
his shelf. Herewith a 
tip—stock this one! 











Robert H. Strong 
For A Yankee Private’s Civil War isa 





A Matter of Choice 


> Acknowledged as the spark plug of the 
Philosophy Department at the Catholic 
University in Washington, the late Rev. 
Ignatius Smith, O.P., was revered as a 
man in whose mind “wisdom and wit 
were wed.” 

Student nurses attending his lectures 
on the freedom of the human will ap- 
proached an intern who openly boasted 











THE ORATORIANS....... 


You are invited to work for 
conversions in South Caro- 
lina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congrega- 
tion of the Oratory of St. 
Philip Neri. The Oratorians 

“i live a community life. They 
freely practice poverty, chastity and 
obedience without taking vows. They 
preach, teach, conduct parishes and do 
pioneer mission work at home. High 
sc ool graduates are accepted as candi- 
dates for the priesthood and brotherhood. 
For complete information write— Rev. 
Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. O. 
Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 


N Mi Ly, 
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of his deterministic philosophy that dis- 
pensed with freedom of the will. They 
asked 

Smith’s 


attend one of Father 
The intern accepted 


him to 
lectures. 


and spent a whole class making himself 

obnoxious by needling the lecturer with petty objections that wilted 

under the blow-torch of Father Smith’s devastating logic. The students, 
familiar with Father Smith’s tactics, waited for the coup de grace. 

“You must have been pressured into coming here to attend my lec- 


tures,” Father Smith said. 


“I was invited, not pressured,” affirmed the objector. 
“Are you sure no one forced you to come?” came the next question. 
The wiseacre bit with livid indignation: “I came here of my own 


free will!” he exploded. 


They say the intern’s complexion has never been the same since. 


—REV. JOHN H. HAMPSCH, C.M.F. 


— 
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, and Robert Hale Strong gives as 
timate a picture of a man in the ranks 
{Blue as ever you'll find. 

He was a Westerner who made the 
yng loop with Sherman, starting in 
kentucky, down through Tennessee, 
ind on to Atlanta, then over to the 


: Boast, and up to Washington for the 


wand review after the war was over. 

" These Westerners were lots different 
fom their fighting brethren from the 
fast and the Army of the Potomac. 
They had little use for spit-and-polish, 
yd they were no respecters of persons 
-particularly officers they didn’t like. 
Take the case of one Colonel Asth- 
multon, from another division. The 


.Bcolonel threw his weight around a little 


jo much. So, as Strong relates, “two- 
ofus . . . jumped him. We pulled him 
of his horse, rolled him in the dirt, 
kicked and cuffed him . . . told him that 
fhe ever interfered with us again, we 
yould shoot him.” 

Strong and the Westerners were a 
tough, hard-bitten lot. But they were 
iso essentially modest and decent men, 
ying to finish a dirty job as quickly as 
possible. 

Get to know them in this book, for 
which Ashley Halsey can take an edit- 
ing bow. 

HARRY SCHLEGEL. 


OUR REVIEWERS 


FORTUNATA CALIRI, Ed.M. (Mass. 
State College, Lowell) Assistant Professor 
of English. Residence, Belmont, Mass. 


RICHARD C. CROWLEY, M.A. (Majored 
in English at Catholic Univ.); English in- 
structor at Seton Hall Univ., So. Orange, 
N. J. Res. Bronxville, N. Y. 


ROBERT FINLEY DELANEY, lecturer, 
writer, U.S. Foreign Service Officer, 
Europe, America, and now in Caribbean. 


RICHARD P. FRENCH, B.A. (Yale Uni- 
versity.) Graduate studies at Georgetown 
and Oxford. 1959 Award for Creative 
Writing, MacDowell University. 


JOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P., M.A., 
M.S.L.S., is Librarian at St. Peter’s College, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


REV. FINTAN LOMBARD, C.P., J.C.L. 
(Lateran, Rome) Professor Canon Law, 
St. Michael’s Monastery, Union City, N. J. 


REV. ROBERT J. MAHONEY, B.A. (St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans.); S.T.B. 
Gregorian Univ. in Rome. Catholic Chap- 
lain in State Mental Hospital. 


PAUL QUINN, B.A., freelance writer and 
Writing advertising copy with an agency 
in New York City. 


REV. GERARD ROONEY, C.P., is Lit- 
trary Editor of THE SIGN. 





HARRY SCHLEGEL, educated at 
Georgetown and Columbia Universities; 


staff writer for New York Daily News; 


specialist in U.S. Civil War History. 








BE A 
FRANCISCAN PRIEST 


ishes, 


& Foreign Missions 


For further 
information write: 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 
St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 177 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Imitate Christ | | PRIESTS BROTHERS“. 
° Parishes Trad 
In All Things Seminaries Office 4 
Do HIS Work In Par- Colleges Youth Work 
Universities Farming 


Schools, Home 





Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions 7 





@ Boys accepted ready for High School. 
DELAYED but NOT LATE!— 
@ Special Courses for those in High 
School or beyond. 
For information write to: ————+, 
Father Reed, S.V.D. | 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 




















Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ television 

@ motion pictures 

For a free pamphlet and further information 
VOCATION DIRECTOR 

SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 

278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


@ the press 
@ radio work 


write to: 


MODERN 
APOSTLES 








| 
Bordentown, New Jersey 
l 
| 
| 








| Priesthood. 
L 


Name. 

Address. 

City. Zone State. 

School Grade 
Brotherhood_______ 




















LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER, write: 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nati 38, O. 
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PIONEERS OF THE CONVERT APOSTOLATE 


\) 
—ara 


ae 


PAULIST FATHERS 


Modern American Missionaries 


SE ae eee “WV ea @- = Age 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 





To obtain more information without obligation 
fill out coupon and send to. 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th | ST., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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The CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 
of IRELAND 


are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 


working Catholic yourg men to expand their work. 
PRAY e 


THINK e 


WRITE 


for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 











THE CONSOLATA MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 


AFRICA: 


® Kenya 
® Tanganyika 
® Mozambique 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
® Colombia 
® Brazil 
® Argentina 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 







































Vocation Di- 





Dear Fathers: 

I am interested in becoming: 

A Missionary Priest [1] A Missionary Brother 1] 
Please send me literature about the work of your 












LATE 











Society: 
a Ee CEE ROS CON EF eRe oS eR EET RCT HEN 
Age Pi accstemsieetseeseconsoctcaccsnusaeeonienste 
BI sicsscce-cagevocoeis sonteascseseasonseanesiedasiacsabueiaabitestvsinteliadtie 
City. NM ssicinsshabitinniiaieian 





VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 
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BROTHERS OF 














Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
THE SACRED HEART A New American Brotherhood 
Dedicate your life to God are needed Pot TEACHING. 
and youth as a teaching 4 a CAL and SOCIAI 
Brother in our high schools, ORK. Opportunities are 
grammar schools, orphan- pe ne in other fields accord- 
ages, summer camps, and ing to each one s talents 
‘ foreign missions. Write to: Write: Vocation Director : 
Vocation Director Vocation Director Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
71-06 31st Ave. 1137 Esplanade Ave., RFD #2, Box 283, Bunkie, La. 
Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. New Orleans 16, La. 














MARIST BROTHERS OF THE SCHOOLS | | cS ons of Abary 


AP 
OSTLES OF MARY | HEALTH OF THE SICK 
Teach teen-agers in America 








A new community of Doctor 
and in foreign missions. f Priests and Brothers with a Nurse 
: : pas st unique new apostolate. 

For further information: | Our first mission . . 
ny Cyril Robert, F.M.S. South Asserico 
a pola erm catechist write Fr. John F.M.S.1. 

» Heated social worker Sylva Maria, Framingham, Mass 














ooo, follow” Me --- as a TEACHING BROTHER 


THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.1.C. 
Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 




















MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 
are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
' of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 

















ALEXIAN BROTHERS... MODERN SAMARITANS 


<i 





€ 3 = - 
Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general hospitals and other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, ee Workers, 
Accountants, etc., and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for me 


The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Towa, Nebraska. For in- 
formation and literature write tor 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, Illinois 
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GREAT VATICAN COUNCIL 
(Continued from Page 11) 


work is carefully prepared by a special 
Commission on Theology. 

Prominent on the list of items for this 
Commission is likely to be the need for 
a clear statement on the freedom of 
divine grace, the function of faith in oy, 
justification, the meaning of predesting. 
tion, the nature of original sin and 
divine redemption, the role of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary in Redemption, 
the true nature of the Church, and the 
relation of the Church to those out. 
side the Church, as well as the Church's 
mission to the social order of nations, 
It is in these areas that the true splendor 
of the Church will become more vis. 
ible to Protestants and Orthodox sep. 
arated brethren. 

There may also be some mention 
made of the new and startling advances 
in science; our current knowledge of 
man’s early history on earth; the his- 
tory of old civilizations; the implica- 
tions of nuclear energy, astronomy, and 
space travel; the relevance of man on 
earth to the rest of the universe; the 
relevance of evolution to original sin 
and man’s destiny; the findings of mod- 
ern science in the fields of psychiatry, 
medicine, hypnosis, genetics, and birth- 
prevention theories; public corruption 
and personal responsibility; divorce; 
and the relevance of Christians to the 
business of Caesar and the social order. 

Sacred Scriptures will also be a vital 
field. For our understanding of the 
history and the doctrines and morals 
of the people of the Old Testament has 
undergone considerable development in 
the past century. Greater knowledge of 
man’s physical origin, his life on earth, 
Knowledge of ancient history and lan- 
guages, all have helped in obtaining 
a more accurate knowledge of the 


| Sacred Scriptures. Moreover, guided by 











Leo XIII and Pius XII, theologians 
today have a much more accurate 
knowledge of the divine inspiration of 
the Bible and the laws governing its 
inerrancy and its interpretation. 

A group of Scripture specialists is 
studying the implications of all this 
vast, new knowledge and its relevance 
to the ancient faith. Their report will 
enable the bishops to demonstrate to 


| the world at large that while modern 


discoveries have considerably revolu- 
tionized our understanding of the man- 
ner in which many sections of the 
Bible were composed, yet there is no 
necessity for calling into question any 
of the traditional religious doctrines 
taught in the Bible. 

The Church will never change her 
teaching that the Bible is the Word of 
God or that Old and New Testaments 
are divinely inspired and, rightly under- 
stood, are without error. 

But God speaks to men through men 
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gcording to laws of human language. 
It is the human language and the 
man conditions we have discovered 

9 much more about during the past 
eatury that now need to be under- 
good, in order to get a clearer pic- 
wre of what God has told us in the 
sacred Scriptures. 

Problems arising out of the stages 
inthe story of creation and the sketchy 
history Of Adam and Eve and of their 
immediate descendants, when viewed 
a the light of modern geological, an- 
hropological, and archeological inves- 
ijgation, can only be resolved by in- 
isting on a fundamental fact regarding 
the Bible: it is not a book of science: 
: is a history of man’s relation to 
\lmighty God. It records the basic facts 
necessary to understand man’s spiritual 
adventure in seeking immortality and 
alvation. The bishops in Council will 
te called upon to re-enunciate many 
yuths concerning the contents of the 
riptures in the light of this funda- 
mental principle. 

It is probable that they will have to 
wr their attention to the dating and 
uthorship of many Old Testament 
hooks. The fact, for example, that 
Christ Himself quotes the story of Jonas 
has led many to consider that prophet’s 
adventures as a historical happening. 
lt is now admitted generally, however, 
that the whole book is rather a parable 
or allegory. Similar observations might 
be made with regard to the books of 
Job and Tobias. The story of Noah’s ark 
and the flood could come in for similar 
rritical treatment. Even certain areas of 
the New Testament such as the story 
of the Magi and the star could be 
subject to a new look by the teaching 
authority of the Church assembled in 
Council. 

The position of the laity in the Church 
has been an area that has occupied great 
attention on the part of contemporary 
theologians. For centuries, manuals on 
the nature of the Church have described 
the structure almost exclusively in terms 
of pope, bishops, and priests. Special- 
ized attention has been given to religi- 
ous, but little to the role of the laity. 

Universal education and the greatly 
improved condition of the layman's 
grasp on theology and history have 
called for a more exact definition of his 
role in the structure of the Church. 
He often has firsthand information of 
he needs of the Church in the field of 
education, economics, politics, and gen- 
eral culture. The time apparently is 
coming when he must assume greater 
responsibility, using more autonomy of 
action, even as a Catholic, in these areas. 

Questions have arisen about using 
lay missionaries, even married men with 











families, on a permanent and extensive 
basis. There may also be discussion 
about using more of the laity for the 
merely temporal concerns of parochial 











nearest you: 
Name 
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Grade 
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THE SOCIETY OF MARY| 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers 
® Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
® Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate 
For more information send —p. 0. sox 586, Santa Cruz, California. 

this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Biva., 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, 


®@ All living a common life 


St. Louis 22, Mo. 
Mineola, N. Y. 
—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Age.. 


State .... Tel. No 





MEN IN SANDALS 
The Discaleed Carmelite Fathers 
combine a life itemplation an 
action For ion ab 
priesthood or bro ithe rhs wd, write 
Director of Vocations Discalced 
Carmelite Monastery. 514 Warren 
St., Brookline, Massachusetts or Holy 
Hill. Hubertus. Wisconsin. 
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FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


For inforn n 
Cross Fathers, or the. " prothers 
~ who assist them, write 
A Father Gerald 8. Conmy, C.8.C. 


oly Cross Fathers Seminary. 
North Easton, Mass. 








Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 
manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 
Brothers of St. Joseph, Box 248, Bethany, 
Oklahoma. 








THE JOY OF CHARITY 


an illustrated booklet on the Fr: 
of the 





Mis sionary Brothers > FH 
He art of Jesus and their work a ; } 
sick and needy. will be | 
ing men 17 to 25. Please state ] 
Write to | / 
REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
er FRANCIS MONASTERY 


Eureka, Missouri 











BROTHERS OF CHARITY 
Modern Youth Needs Brothers 
WILL YOU SERVE CHRIST 
WITH TO-DAY’S TEENAGER 


= In the Classroom 
= On the Ballfield 
= In the Shop 


Will you and Christ get to him before the 
street-corner does its worst. 
Write for information 
Brother Berthwald, F.C. 
Vocational Director 
Our Lady of Charity Novitiate 
7720 Doe Lane, Phila. 18, Pa. 

















Mill Hill Sisters ~— 


at home devote their lives to 
social work. parish work, sec- 
retarial work  and_ domestic 
work in_ the Mill Hill. Sem- 
inaries. In Africa and Borneo 
they tcach on all levels, nurse 
the sick. care_for orphans and 
the aged. _For _ information 
write to: Vocational Direc- 
tress,, Mill Hill Sisters, Sling- 
erlands, N.Y. 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIM¢ 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE. N. ¥ 











"TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 


AND GOD TO SOULS” 


would 


By 


Poor you 
poor. 


the 
aged 


As a Little Sister of 
working among God's 


be 
admin- 


istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 


of those who come to our door for aid, 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street . 


and 


you com- 
the 

sanctify 
and vows 
Mother Prov. 


Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . . . Chicago 
14, Ii. 
S\ 
‘<~ ATTENTION == 
S ALL APOSTOLIC 
‘S" younG WomEN 
You are invited to work as a full-time Lay Mis t 
the State of North Carolina which is less, ‘tha n 
1‘@ Catholic. 
The Diocese of Raleigh needs you to teach religion 
take spiritual census, and work in the program of 
the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
For further information on this diocesan sponsored 
subsistence-mission program for high school and 
college graduates, write to: 
Sisters, Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 
218 South Mulberry Street 
Statesville, North Carolina 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 











This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Conzrega- 
tion’s work is the training of African 
Sisterhoods. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 


for vour copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
pertor: 

FRANCISCAN 


Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 
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-—Missioners in the U.S.A. 
serving CHRIST in the 


INDIANS and 
COLORED PEOPLE 


|__ CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 

Name... 
Address 

















THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
Ter to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades. and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence: music and art—in the home and foreign missions 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to 
consecrat eir lives to the teaching 

; le ones in Nursery 
rish Work, Catechism and 
many other forms of Apostolate at 
home or in foreign missions. 
Write to: Mother Superior, 
Mount Saint Ann, Ebensburg, Pa. 


j No Financial Obligations 











Franciscan Sisters 
OF OUR LADY OF 
PERPETUAL HELP 

@ Live according to the rule 
of the Third Order of St 
rancis 

@ Dedicate their lives to the 
service of God and their 
feliow-men 

@ Teach in Elementary and 
High Schools 

@ Nurse the sick in Hospitals, 
Sanatoria, and Homes for 


the Age 
For additional informatior 

write to 
Reverend Mother General 


201 Brotherton Lane t. Louis 35, Missouri 





MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 
a. ~~. << who 


© Lord; continually they 
praise you.” 


As a Mission Helper of the 
Sacred Heart let the praise 
o your prayer and good 
works rise continually to His 
Throne. Pray and work with 
Christ in His Church to- 
day! Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart are primarily 
teachers of Religion. Write: 





Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 











THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 
sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 

Mater Dolorosa Convent or 
50 Morris Avenue 

Denville, New Jersey 


Convent of the Sorrowful 
Moth 


other 
6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 











MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Home and Foreign Missions 
Teaching Nursing Care of Aged 
Technical & Domestic Work Care of Orphans 

Write: St. Michael’s Convent, 
Hyde Park, Reading, Pa. 














| ancient 


| to enable the faithful 





and diocesan administration; about put- 
ting lay organizations under laymen with 
some measure of jurisdiction, subject 
always to the hierarchal authority of the 
Church; about using married deacons 
for part of the administrative and mis- 
sionary work of the Church; about 
organized efforts to put into practice 
the social teaching of the Church. For 
all such questions, a special Commis- 
sion of the Lay Apostolate has been 
established. 

The Commission on the Liturgy will 
have a most creative work to perform. 
Liturgical forms, to a great extent, are 
social expressions of doctrine. They 
tend to vary, as the Church moves 
through all kinds of civilizations, cul- 
tures, and nations. There has been talk 
of granting the local bishops more au- 
tonomy in determining certain forms of 
liturgical practice, that their faithful 
might more vitally enter into the mean- 
ing of the sacred mysteries. A great 
deal has been written pro and con for 
use of the vernacular in celebrating 
the sacred mysteries. Probably the spe- 
cial Commission on Missions, where 
there is always urgent need to adapt 
doctrines and rituals to new 
forms of expression, will have a deep 
influence on the work of the Commis- 
sion on the Liturgy. The import will be 
to share more 
vitally and intelligently in the life of the 
public worship in the Church. 

In the approach to the problem of 


| Christian unity, the Catholic Church 


has shown signs of changing its tactics 
over the last thirty years. Heretofore, 
in the interest of demonstrating its doc- 
trinal unity and its unique. integrity, 
the Church felt the need to stand off 
scrupulously from most “let’s-get-to- 
gether” efforts on the part of other 
Christian bodies. It justified its position 


| by pointing to the dangers of uncer- 
|, tainty and confusion in belief, exhibited 

‘by non-Catholic religious bodies. In par- 
| ticular, 
| unity—‘that they all may be one”— 
| with the innumerable sects continually 


it contrasted Christ’s call for 


splintering off the rebellious churches. 
Today, Catholic churchmen, and 
Pope John in particular, tend to take 


| a wider view of this problem. Conscious 


of the Church’s vocation to bring all 
men to the one true fold, they feel 
the present moment a particularly op- 
portune time in which to pursue this 
objective. Modern science has _ need- 
lessly shaken the belief in God and the 
Christian faith of many. The Church, 
far from seeing any reason to doubt 


| the existence of God or the Resurrec- 


tion of Christ because of advances in 
understanding the inner make-up of 
created things, or in reaching out into 
space, sees such triumphs of science 
leading rather to a greater appreciation 
of the One who created man with in- 
telligence. 


Catholic churchmen are naturally 
worried about the spread of atheism 
in the modern world. They feel that 
all those who recognize God and who 
desire to participate in the Christian 
mystery of salvation should fee! them. 
selves impelled to combine in the one, 
true faith, to combat religious igno. 
rance, and to win back the leaders 
of modern thought, as well as the 
masses, to a true understanding of 
Christ and of the Christian faith. Be. 
cause of widespread political unrest and 
the great advances in educational op. | 
portunities in various parts of the world, 
they feel that this is a propitious time 
for approaching unity of belief among 
Christians. For such is definitely the 
will of God for our age. 

With this in mind, Pope John has 
given the new Council a Secretariat for 
Promoting Christian Unity. It is headed 
by an outstanding Scripture scholar, 
Cardinal Agostino Bea, S.J. Its full ob- 
jective is to investigate the attitude of 
various Christian bodies who show a 
growing interest in the movement to- 
ward unity with the true Church. Its 
function is to explain the Catholic 
Church’s teaching on matters which 
have heretofore been seriously misun- 
derstood by many outside, and even 
by a few inside, the Church. Finally, 
it is to propose angles of approach to 
non-Catholic bodies generally, which 
bishops may pursue if so minded. 

This much is certain. The Catholic 
Church, particularly under the guidance 
of Pius XII, and now under John XXIII, 
desires to demonstrate a completely 
open and friendly attitude toward its 
“separated brethren.” There is no ques- 
tion of compromising any of its doc- 
trines. The Church can never admit, for 
example, any doubt regarding the fact 
that it is the only one, true Church. 
It could never retract its fundamental 
stand on such difficult moral problems 
as birth control and divorce or the su- 
preme necessity of man’s obedience to 
God above his loyalty to any human in- 
stitution. 

On the other hand, the Church can, 
though it will not, change the require- 
ment of celibacy in its western clergy. 
It can, and probably will, do away with 
some of the medieval pomp still adorn- 
ing its higher clergy, for this seems to 
have given great scandal to many in 
the modern world. The Church may 
make it easier for married, non-Cath- 
olic ministers to join the Church, for 
many of them would like to serve it 
in an official capacity. By ordaining 
some of them priests and allowing others 
to become deacons, it will contribute 
to their spiritual readjustment and help 
its own growing need of vocations. 

With such a mammoth agenda, it is 
no wonder, then, that no one has yet 
dared to speculate on how long the Sec- 
ond Vatican Council will be in session. 











